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THE WEEK. 


EVERYTHING has been done to give to the meet- 
ings of the Inter-Parliamentary Union which are to 
be held in London next week the importance they 
deserve. The Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, 
and Mr. Balfour are to preside over the hospitalities 
of the week. The meeting is specially important 
and hopeful for many reasons. The Russian Duma 
is to be represented by six delegates whom it haschosen, 
and this will be the first occasion on which the new 
Russian Parliament has been represented at a European 
ceremony. At the debate in the Duma when the 
question of sending and choosing delegates was dis- 
cussed all parties united in praising England. The 
debate occurred just after the announcement that the 
visit of our fleet had been cancelled as the Russian 
Government feared it might lead to difficulties. The 
Inter-Parliamentary Union has never held a meeting 
under more hopeful auspices ; for there never has been 
a time when the pacific temper has been so marked in 
the leading nations. Particularly is this true of Eng- 
land, and it is not too much to hope that the events of 
next week may do a great deal towards the realisation 
of the Prime Minister's ambition of a League of 
Peace in Europe, of which England will take the lead. 





THE outbreak of war between Guatemala and San 
Salvador has enabled President Roosevelt to add one 
more example of the pacific intervention of the United 
States in the affairs of Latin America. An invasion of 
San Salvador by the Guatemalans led to an obstinate 
battle, in which the invaders were defeated with very 
heavy losses in proportion to the numbers engaged. 
Thereupon both the President of the United States 
and the President of Mexico offered their intervention 
to stop further bloodshed, and a truce was proclaimed 
by the combatants, who have now accepted Mr. 
Roosevelt as arbitrator, assisted by the President of 
Mexico. The episode, though entirely creditable on 
its humane and pacific side to American diplomacy, 
yet exemplifies the increasing interest taken by the 
Executive of the United States Government in Central 
America. With the construction of the Panama Canal 
this tendency can only be strengthened. 


THE international conference of Socialist and 
Labour members of Parliaments, held at Essex Hall 
last week, was a supplement to the coming Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference which other parties besides 
the Socialists might conceivably attempt with profit. 
A meeting of the members of one party from all 
over Europe can be more definite in its proposals 
than any meeting of men of all parties. Last week’s 
Socialist conference was organised by the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau ; and it definitely established 
the plan proposed by Vaillant at the Bureau’s last 
meeting, that as soon as a war threatens between any 
two countries the Socialist parties in those countries 
shall negotiate with each other to check the bellicosity 
of their Governments. This arrangement may well 
have very practical consequences, avd it does 
the Socialists credit; but why should they be 
alone in adopting it? Liberalism, if true to itself, is 
as much interested in averting war and combating 


militarism as Socialism can be. Moreover, Liberalism 
in the past drew strength from the international con- 
tact of its leaders, just as Socialism is now doing. 
The plan of restricting such a conference to members 
of Parliaments has distinct advantages ; it is difficult, 
as the Socialists have found, for an international body 
to find out by itself who are a nation’s really represen- 
tative men, and the danger of such conferences always 
is the dominance of self-assertive cranks, 





Tue Education Bill has at last emerged from tha 
long course of Committee discussion, and may be 
taken to have assumed something like the form in 
which it will be presented to the House of Lords. This 
week’s business, though less controversial than the 
earlier discussion of theological clauses, was perhaps 
from a purely educational point of view more fruitful. 
On Monday vacation schools, play centres for children, 
and the establishment of a universal system of medical 
inspection were discussed with pleasant enthusiasm. 
The demand for this last, which came from all quarters 
of the House, fairly surprised Mr. Birrell, who in the 
morning had told an influential medical deputation that 
any compulsory and universal system was impossible 
in the present state of public opinion. He has always 
been more concerned with methods of physical improve- 
ment—to make the children clean and happy and efficient 
—than with the long religious warfare, and immediately 
it became evident that the House was with him he 
promised to accept in substance Mr. Tennant’s amend- 
ment to make an entrance inspection universal with 
such further medical examination as the Board of 
Education and the local authority may think suitable to 
the conditions of each particular district. 





Mr. TENNANT’S amendment was to the effect 
that the local education authorities should be 
compelled to provide for medical inspection of the 
children. The cost of inspecting the five million 
children in England would amount to about £25,000 a 
year over the whole rateable area. Mr. Masterman, 
who followed, said that he was sure the country would 
prefer to spend £100,000 on maintaining the physical 
welfare of the children rather than a million upon 
buying up elementary schools. Dr. Macnamara, in 
urging the Minister of Education to respond to the 
appeals made to him, proposed that the medical 
officer should be a member of the school staff and 
every child should be medically examined on admis- 
sion. If we had in London medical inspection 
on the scale existing in Brussels, there would be 160 
doctors permanently on the school staffs, and _they 
would cost only ,\;th of a penny in the pound. Sir W. 
Anson, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Will Thorne all emphasised 
the importance of the amendment. Mr. Birrell, in 
reply, said he was prepared to agree toa clause pro- 
viding for the medical inspection of every child on its 
admission to a public elementary school and on such 
other occasions as the Board of Education or the local 
authority might think fit. So it is now clear that 
medical examination upon entrance will be obligatory ; 
but it is not yet settled whether continuous medical 
inspection will be insisted upon. The public will 
sympathise with Mr. Will Thorne’s satisfaction that 
the attention of the Committee has at last turned from 





the souls of the children to their bodies. 
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On Tuesday, Part IV., which deals with the Welsh 
Central Council, involved the Government in some 
awkwardness. Their amendments—“ concessions,” as 
they termed them—were only drafted at the last minute, 
and thrown as pencilled notes across the table of the 
House. They did not seem to be carefully thought 
out, and in consequence involved the Committee in 
some obscurity and confusion. A rather nebulous 
Minister of Welsh Education made his appearance for 
the first time, whose exact relations to the Central 
Welsh Board on the one hand, or to the Government 
and the House of Commons on the other, were rot 
made clear before the fall of the guillotine. On Wed- 
nesday the new clause promised by Mr. Birrell en- 
forcing ‘‘ Biblical compulsion” was offered to the 
Opposition, who showed no desire to accept it. It was 
finally rejected by a large majority, the Government 
itself telling against its own clause. A valuable and 
complicated clause dealing with powers of delegation 
of the smaller areas was added to the bill. 


Mr. Joun Burns on Thursday unfolded the 
Government scheme for immediate and temporary 
reliet for the unemployed. The original intention ex- 
pressed in the King’s Speech of amending the Unem- 
ployed Workmen’s Act, passed so hurriedly last year, 
has been rightly abandoned as impossible in the time 
available. The Act itself stands as an object lesson 
against legislation in a hurry. To attempt amend- 
ment in a hurry would probably result in a worse con- 
fusion. Instead, therefore, the Government have 
allotted the sum of two hundred thousand pounds tobe 
devoted to various kinds of relief work, and the con- 
tinuance of the experiments now being conducted by 
the more energetic of the Distress Committees. Mr. 
Burns rightly emphasised the substantial improvement 
in trade during the last eighteen months and the 
steady decline in pauperism, even in such centres of 
congestion as Poplar and West Ham. He demon- 
strated the largely local nature of the disease of un- 
employment, and could point to many large cities where 
there was practically at present no unemployed pro- 
blem at all. The national grant which will replace the 
contributions of charity concentrated last year in the 
Queen’s Fund will be distributed by the president in 
accordance with need rather than with population, and 
special attention will be given to distressed areas such 
as West Ham, Edmonton, Manchester, and a few 
others. 





Tue scheme on the whole appears statesmanlike 
and workable. It is to be hoped that the money will 
be used in larger social experiments and the provision 
of some permanent machinery, rather that frittered 
away in street sweeping, ground levelling, and 
similar deplorable occupations. The great danger of 
all these national schemes rests in the possibility of 
creating a pauper class, living through the summer on 
odd jobs and in the winter as the employees of Dis- 
tress Committees. The pathetic attempts of these un- 
employed workers to call attention to their forlorn con- 
dition by seizing land at Plaistow and Manchester has 
been received with some ridicule. The idea of obtain- 
ing any profitable crop of turnips or cabbages is of 
course absurd. Yet there is much to be said for 
the method of utilising waste land in the neighbour- 
hood of cities for the raising of produce which, 
initiated in Philadelphia, has been imported into 
most of the American cities. And here also the 
organisation of apparent waste products—the super- 
flous men and the uncultivated soil—might result in 
something like a definite reform. 





Mr. HALDANE’s army scheme continues to be dis- 
cussed, and we are not surprised to see that there are 





doubts and misgivings in many quarters about the 


proposal to place the volunteers under the adminis- 
tration of county associations led by the Lord 
Lieutenant. But for the moment interest has 
rather been concentrated on the question of 
the shipbuilding programme. The Government’s 
intentions are to be declared on Friday in next 
week. A little group of Liberal members has 
been organised to discourage any reduction of the pro- 
gramme announced in Lord Cawdor’s statement of 
policy last November. Mr. Robertson was careful to 
say that the Government claimed some freedom in deal- 
ing with that programme. Two articles which have 
been published in the Tribune from ‘‘a_ corre- 
spondent’”’ have shown (1) that in each of 
the last two years the programme of construc- 
tion announced has been modified, and (2) that 
our power of rapid shipbuilding enables us to catch up 
the German additions without embarking on our pro- 
gramme of construction this year. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is obviously our duty not to force the 
pace in Europe or to prejudice the chances of the Hague 
Conference. The Government will have the support of 
the great majority of the nation in refusing to build ships 
that are not wanted. a 

THE new organisation for finding work for ex- 
soldiers, which the Select Committee, with Sir Edward 
Ward at its head, contemplates, includes the following 
proposals: First, the Government subsidy for this pur- 
pose is to be increased from £1,150 to £16,000. This 
is to form the nucleus of the association’s income. A 
central office is to be established in London, with 
branch offices in the counties and large towns under it. 
The recommendations which the Select Committee 
makes are: That the Government should direct the 
various public departments to employ ex-soldiers and 
sailors in posts fitted for them in preference to civilians ; 
that future vacancies for the Customs preventive 
men should be filled by ex-soldiers and sailors ; that at 
least half the vacancies for outdoor Customs officers 
should be set aside for them; that the age limit for 
their candidature for the police should be raised to 
thirty-two, and that previous service in the army and 
navy should reckon towards police pension ; that every 
soldier should be required to learn some technical work 
during his service; that classes for instruction in 
motor-driving should be started, and opportunities 
created for the ex-soldier to acquire proficiency in other 
subjects—book-keeping, platelaying, trenching, sadd- 
lery, telegraphy, farm work and the slaughtering of 
cattle, &c. These proposals would remedy at least the 
haphazard character of the system now in vogue, under 
which every man’s chance of employment depends upon 
the activity of his local organisation. They do not 
imply the destruction of the existing agencies ; but 
they insist upon their co-ordination under a central 
committee which will increase their efficiency. 


WE blamed the Natal Government some time ago 


for using native levies in putting down the rebellion, © 


and the facts that are emerging about the warfare in 
Natal show, as we expected, that all kinds of 
barbarities have resulted. A Johannesburg paper 
printed on Sunday a hideous story of brutalities, and 
though the Natal Government says it has no informa- 
tion to justify these charges it admits that it is impos- 
sible to prevent native levies from killing the wounded. 
The plea that it has not been done in this war as often 
as previously is merely an aggravation of the offence, 
for it shows that in using native levies the Natal 
Government knew perfectly well what risks it was 
running. Mr. Winston Churchill, in answering a 


question about the decapitation of Bambaata, alluded, 
unfortunately as we think, to the treatment of the 
Mahdi’s head at Omdurman. It is clearly impossible 
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that the home Government, which is directly respon- 
sible for the welfare of the black population in Natal, 
should allow these charges to go on indefinitely 
Without protest or inquiry. 





Tue Daily News of Tuesday last published a letter 
from Mr. F. Mackarness giving the latest information 
of the crimes committed by the Chinese on the Rand. 
His figures should be read by all of those who think 
that Chinese labour can be defended either by vague 
generalities or by hard facts. In twenty-two months 
there have been 12,960 convictions for various offences 
in respect of about 60,000 Chinese. The convictions 
for twelve months in England and Wales last year 
were 198,395. If the proportions were the same as 
those on the Rand these convictions would be more 
than 4,000,000, and there would be 87,000 persons in 
gaol instead of an actual 21,000. Murders and house- 
breakings have increased rapidly. There have been 23 
murders in three months as against 13 murders in the 
nine preceding months. The figures as to desertion 
are even worse. Last July only 245 Chinese deserted. 
In January the numberrose to 780, and in Marchto 1, 169. 
The Kaffirs are also said to be joining the Chinese 
in committing crimes upon white people ; and this was 
only to be expected. It may be remembered that a 
compound manager writing to the Zimes some time ago 
in defence of Chinese labour said that many of the 
labourers imported had been Boxers, and belonged to 
the most criminal classes ; also that they had come to 
the Rand expecting to fight, and were disappointed 
when they found that they were compelled to work. 
The longer these disappointed ex-Boxers remain in 
South Africa the more criminal they are likely to 
become, and it is clear that the only remedy is to deport 
them as soon as possible. 


LIKE so many other financiers who have made vast 
fortunes rapidly, like Barnato, Joel, and Rhodes, Mr. 
Beit has died comparatively young. Jew by race, 
German by law, he migrated to South Africa in 1875. 
He took little part in the scramble for diamond claims, 
but settled immovably down from the first to the task 
of acquiring the control of the whole diamond output. 
Rhodes was also planning the same scheme. They 
joined forces in an alliance of coarse imaginative 
energy with extreme executive ability and sublety. 
That alliance was able to build a new type of colony 
in which the power of a syndicate was_ substi- 
tuted for the individual energy and enterprise that 
had been characteristic of British colonisation. Mr. 
Beit and his friends were not less successful in cor- 
rupting English politics where they contrived to capture 
London Society, and to create a most formidable 
influence by means of marriages, political alliances, 
and the various arts that make the interests of the 
aristocracy and the interests of these financial adven- 
turers identical. 


As a proof of their success it is only necessary 
to remember that the ignominious conspiracy of 
the Raid made them more popular. Before their 
arts all the ancient prejudices of race disappeared and 
men who were formally Anglicised yesterday became 
the arbiters and types of patriotism. Only a small 
minority disliked to see England’s oldest University 
gratefully applauding Mr. Beit’s generosity in founding 
a chair of Colonial History, and many people thought 
Mr. Rhodes had atoned for all his crimes by making 
provision for German scholars to come to Oxford. 
When the full history of that generation is known, it 
will probably be found that the meeting of Rhodes and 
Beit was the worst thing that happened to England in 
modern times. There was something curiously appro- 
priate in the contrast between the burly and unscru- 
pulous features of Mr. Rhodes and the small, sinuous 





Semitic figure of Mr. Beit. Mr. Beit himself would 
have made a splendid study for the pen of Balzac, 
dining quietly in his small, magnificent house; driving 
to the City in his inconspicuous one-horsed brougham ; 
attending to every detail of his convenient and com- 
plete rural residence ; a shy, even shrinking, little man, 
with a valetudinarian’s hobby for electrical remedies, 
and a turn for cool, cautious benevolence; yet in- 
domitable in the pursuit of his ends, hard and shrewd, 
wielding a secret influence on the policy and prosperity 
of his contemporaries more persuasive than that of 
any man in England. 


EVERYONE will feel deep sympathy with Lord 
Curzon for the untimely death of his wife, which 
occurred on Wednesday in London. Lady Curzon 
had never really recovered from her illness of two 
years ago, and the heart failure which was the imme- 
diate cause of her death was, no doubt, the result of that 
illness. Lady Curzon was the daughter of Mr. L. Z. 
Leiter, an American millionaire, whose life began in 
poverty. The fact that the daughter of a man of such 
obscure origin should have been the wife of the Viceroy 
of India has always appealed to the imagination of 
Americans, and they have regarded Lady Curzon as 
a kind of symbol of the boundless possibilities 
open to every inhabitant of the United States. Mr. 
Leiter had become wealthy while his daughter was still 
a child, and she was educated in Washington, and had 
all the advantages of the society of that city. She 
proved equal in every way to her brilliant fortune, and 
while in India showed herself to be a woman of great 
charm and ability, playing her part with perfect dignity 
and tact in all the ceremonies of the Coronation Durbar. 
Lady Curzon was a devoted wife, and no doubt the 
difficulties and troubles which led to her husband’s 
resignation told upon a constitution already enfeebled by 
severe illness. 





WE have received the report of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust, Limited, and of the meeting of 
the company which was held on Tuesday last. At the 
meeting, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, the chairman, was able 
to give a very good account of the progress of the 
enterprise. The prospectus of the company, which 
was issued in March last, asked for £50,000 in £1 
shares and £80,000 in debentures. The prospectus 
was not advertised at all, and yet £34,280 has 
been subscribed in shares and £57,683 in debentures. 
This result has enabled the company to take up the 
option of purchase of the estate from Eton College. 
They have also presented and carried through the 
House of Commons a bill which will give them a posi- 
tion of some freedom in regard to roads and to the 
provision of gardens and open spaces. In that bill the 
provision that not more than eight houses to the acre 
shall be built on the average throughout the estate is 
made binding on the company. Mr. Lyttelton speaks 
of the good feeling and co-operation which the com- 
pany have experienced from the local authority, and 
which have caused the saving of considerable expense. 
The company have had the advantage of the advice of 
Mr. Raymond Unwin and of Mr. Edward Lutyens in 
making their plan of the estate; and this is 
a guarantee that everything will be designed 
as well and as beautifully as _ possible. Best 
of all, perhaps, the company have already received 
applications for 70 out of the 240 acres to be occupied 
by buildings of the artisan class, and the ground-rent 
on these 70 acres amounts to £2,623. They have also 
received another application for 50 acres, representing 
a ground rent of about £3,000. The enterprise, there- 
fore, promises every success, and that is what every 
one will wish it. The excellent objects of the 
company have already been explained at length in 
The Speaker. The company’s address is 32, Theobald’s- 
road, W.C. 
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THE PERIL IN RUSSIA. 


ROBABLY no one outside the Court camarilla at 
Peterhof can explain what the Tsar intends. In 
defiance of history and apparent common sense he is 
marking time while the revolution goes forward. The 
continuance in office of the Goremykin Ministry does 
not check the tremendous accumulation of explosive 
forces within the engine of State ; it merely closes the 
safety-valve. The Tsar appears to be exhibiting the 
same pitiable mixture of cowardice and obstinacy 
which it must be confessed he has exhibited, so 
far as his personal conduct can be traced, on every 
important occasion during his reign. 

Last Saturday even the Council of the Empire was 
in revolt against the Goremykin situation. It will be 
remembered that the Ministry asked the Duma to 
sanction its raising immediately by foreign loan a sum 
of over seven millions sterling to relieve the terrible 
famine in the Volga provinces. The Duma refused, 
and instead promoted a bill of its own authorising the 
immediate expenditure of one and a half millions ster- 
ling to be obtained by economies in the Budget. The 
Duma’s bill came before the Council of the Empire on 
Saturday, and the Ministry strongly urged the Second 
Chamber to throw it out. Nevertheless it was passed. 
When one recalls the care taken to fill the Council 
of the Empire with reactionaries, the Duma’s 
success there seems very significant. In the French 
revolutionary States-General the Tiers Etat never got 
the nobility and clergy so far on its side. On 
Tuesday the Tsar assented to the bill, which became 
law—the first law in Russia to emanate from the 
Duma; and in the meantime the Duma resolved on a 
most momentous step, a direct appeal to the nation. 
The appeal concerns only the agrarian question, and 
is in form asort of answer to the Ministerial manifesto 
on the agrarian policy of the Duma. But the signi- 
ficance of such an attempt to go behind the con- 
stituted authorities to the ultimate and revolutionary 
authority, the people itself, was fully present to the 
minds of the members. 

On Sunday, following on the murder of Admiral 
Chuknin the commander of the Black Sea fleet, came 
the murder in the park of Peterhof itself of General 
Koslov, by mistake for General Trepov, whom he 
closely resembled. Some have conjectured that these 
outrages frightened the Tsar from dismissing the 
Goremykin Ministry after the vote in the Council of the 
Empire. Possibly they did, though they ought not to 
have. No one would or could have attributed the 
Cabinet’s dismissal to the murder, because it was 
already dictated by every motive of prudence 
and every precedent of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. Yet doubtless they are symptoms of the 
rising tide. Another much more important symptom 
is the disaffection in the army. The Minister of 
War, General Rediger, has ordered a commission 
to inquire exhaustively into the causes of the dis- 
content existing in various regiments. No fewer 
than forty-two regiments are specified (including six 
Guards regiments), besides five companies of engineers. 
Nor is there any cessation in the strikes, which keep 
the daily life of the people in constant unrest. Moscow 
has been going through a bakers’ strike on the largest 
scale, with bread at famine prices. In several cities, 





including some districts of St. Petersburg, the police 
themselves have struck. 

At present, therefore, everything seems hurrying 
towards violent revolution; not for want of a 
party of constitutional reform, but from the in- 
credible blindness of the Tsar himself and his Court 
advisers. It is rash to apply the lessons of one country 
too closely to the problems of another, and everyone 
must admit the anomalous character of many elements 
in the Russian situation. But the advent of the Duma 
and the crystallisation of the opinions represented in it 
into definite parties has done much to render a complex 
development clear, normal, and in correspondence with 
historical precedents. The part now being played by 
the Tsar is a recognisable one. It has been played 
before on the world’s stage by dynasty after dynasty. 
Europe still looks on at it without trying much to avert 
a crash whose effects must be world-wide. Financiers 
are seldom very far-seeing about international politics, 
but they must see that the advent of the Duma (for 
which they were largely responsible) implies the 
advent of a constitutional Ministry, that the alterna- 
tive to it is catastrophic revolution, that every day 
now brings such a revolution nearer, and that it must 
when it comes mean the non-payment of the Russian 
coupon. One might have expected them to use more 
effectively than they have the influence which they 
possess to stave off such a disaster. The Emperor 
William and the Emperor Francis Joseph, again, have 
the strongest reasons for wishing to see Russian 
reform proceed along constitutional channels. A 
violent popular eruption in Russia, aimed at the Tsar’s 
dethronement and the installation of a democratic 
republic, would arouse tremendous echoes in the 
neighbouring empires. At present they seem mildly 
alarmed about Poland alone. In Russian Poland the 
revolutionary organisations are especially strong and 
the Russian police especially unsuccessful. The con- 
tagion of this must be felt at least among the 
discontented inhabitants of the Prussian province, and 
both Empires are said to have made military prepara- 
tions for dealing jointly with a Polish revolution. But 
it is a Russian, and not a Polish, revolution which they 
really have to fear, a revolution which would shake 
their thrones, and not merely lop off a province apiece. 
That Nicholas II. is in the habit of consulting them is 
known, so far as anything of the kind can be ; and is it 
credible that they have not advised him to take a consti- 
tutional course? Andif they have, what can one think 
of the Tsar’s position, pursuing in isolation a policy 
which even his fellow Emperors have disapproved ? 

The attitude of the Court nobles and Grand Dukes 
themselves is perfectly intelligible. It follows every 
precedent from 1789 downwards. A class in their 
position is seldom or never enlightened in its 
self-interest. There are, indeed, numbers. of 
individual Russian nobles upon the people’s side 
—men whom the destruction of their country 
property by revolutionary peasants has not blinded 
to what they consider right. These are, however, 
not men of enlightened selfishness, but men actually 
unselfish, with a self-sacrifice to which the Russian 
temperament inclines perhaps more easily than some 
others. But what one looks in vain for in this as in 
other situations which have preceded revolutions is an 
enlightened self-interest among the ordinary selfish 
members of the privileged class. 
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LORD CROMER AND EGYPT. 


HE White Paper issued on Tuesday containing 
the correspondence respecting the Turco- 
Egyptian frontier is chiefly interesting for Lord 
Cromer’s accounts of the state of feeling in Egypt. 
There is nothing new in the diplomatic correspon- 
dence, though it confirms the impression that the 
Government’s success in this encounter with Turkish 
obstinacy and evasion was completeand important. The 
issues at stake affected the whole status of Egypt, for 
the pledges which the Turkish Government wanted to 
disregard or explain away were embodied in the 
Firman of Investiture addressed to the Khedive, as 
amended and supplemented by a telegram from the 
Grand Vizier to the Khedive published in this White 
Paper. It was only after the limitation of boundaries, 
which Turkey tried this spring to dispute, had been 
definitely agreed upon that the British Government 
consented to the promulgation of the Firman of Inves- 
titure. If, therefore, the Sultan had been allowed 
to trifle with these promises, he might very well 
have been disposed to show no more respect to any 
other acts and pledges which he found inconvenient, 
and the arrangements on which the position of the 
Khedive depends might one day have been questioned. 
Fortunately the Government’s wise and firm treatment 
of the Porte’s familiar methods gained a complete 
success. 

This part of the White Paper is very satisfactory 
reading. But the long despatch in which Lord 
Cromer traces the history of the negotiations ends 
with an interesting and disquieting account of the 
sympathies of Egypt during this crisis. The point in 
dispute concerned the rights of Egypt against Turkey, 
and yet Turkey could undoubtedly count on a powerful 
support in Egyptian opinion in any quarrel with Eng- 
land, even when the interests of England and Egypt 
were identical. Lord Cromer publishes an anonymous 
letter written, he thinks, by 2 member of the ulema 
class not improbably of Turkish extraction, in which 
the dilemma of the Moslem Egyptian is stated with 
all the vivid metaphor of the East. The writer 
begins by addressing his letter to Lord Cromer, the 
Reformer of Egypt, and he pays an enthusiastic tribute 
to the work England has done in Egypt. ‘‘ He must be 
blind who sees not what the English have wrought in 
Egypt. The gates of justice stand open to the poor; 
the streams flow through the land and are not stopped 
at the order of the strong ; the poor man is lifted up 
and the rich man pulled down; the hand of the 
oppressor and the briber is struck when outstretched 
to do evil.” These blessings are contrasted with the 
spirit of the Turkish rule. ‘*As men we do 
not love the sons of Osman; the children at the 
breasts know their works, and that they have 
trodden down the Egyptians like dry reeds.” Yet 
if war once breaks out the Moslem has memories of 
hatred or gratitude no longer. He is not the Egyp- 
tian whom the Turk used to oppress and to whom 
England secures justice and prosperity; he is the 
Moslem. “ Though the Khalif were hapless as Bayezid, 
cruel as Murad, or mad as Ibrahim, he is the shadow 
of God, and every Moslem must leap up at his call as 
the willing servant to his master, though the wolf may 
devour his child while he does his master’s work. Th- 





call of the Sultan is the call of the Faith; it carries 
with it the command of the Prophet.” 

Lord Cromer in his despatch puts strongly, but 
not, we think, too strongly, the reasons that ought to 
warn the Moslem Egyptian from looking to Turkey. 
He says that they have only to glance at Syria and 
Arabia to see that modern Turkish government does 
not differ from the government that used to plunder 
Egypt in order to fill the Treasury at Constantinople 
and to enrich the Valis and subordinate Ottoman 
officials. In all this there is no exaggeration. Even 
the strongest critics of British rule in Egypt do not 
challenge its claim that it has substituted justice, pity, 
and comfort for the cruelties and corruption that 
used to be characteristic of the government of 
Egypt. Mr. Morley described in his study of Rousseau 
how Rousseau once found shelter at a peasant’s 
cottage, and how after he had spent some hours there 
the peasant brought out some food and wine that had 
been hidden away and explained that under the French 
fiscal system a poor man could not afford to let the tax 
collector know that he had anything beyond the barest 
livelihood. The Egyptians, under the system to which 
we have succeeded, were in much the same position as 
the French peasants under the ancien régime. But all 
this material contrast counts for very little against 
religious sentiment, and Lord Cromer makes it clear 
that that sentiment would have predominated if 
there had been war. ‘‘Many wished the Sultan to 
triumph because he was a Moslem, and at the same 
time failed to realise that such a triumph would have 
sounded the death-knell of Egyptian reform and would 
have connoted a return to the abuses of the past.” 
Lord Cromer calls this “the extreme inconsistency of 
the Oriental mind.” We should be more inclined to 
call it the extreme and uncompromising consistency 
which makes a Moslem prefer injustice and suffering 
with his religion triumphant to justice and prosperity 
with his religion defeated. 

This state of religious excitement is not, of course, 
peculiar to Egypt. There is a very interesting article 
in the Edinburgh Review just published on ‘‘ The 
Political Situation in Asia,” in which the writer 
quotes M. Vambéry’s estimate that of the total number 
of living Mahomedans two-thirds at least are now 
under non-Moslem dominion. ‘‘ Their faith constitutes 
a bond of sympathy, a community of ideas, traditions, 
and prejudices, from Morocco in the West to Afghani- 
stan and Indiain the East. . . . And the only first-class 
State in Europe which has few, if any, Mahomedan sub- 
jects has been latterly suspected of attempting to play 
on this instrument for its own private ends.”’ There is, 
we think, no reason to doubt that the German 
Emperor’s intervention in Morocco and the political 
crises of last year have had an immediate and striking 
effect upon Mahomedan sentiment in Egypt. Another 
cause of excitement has been the trouble in the 
Yemen. Indeed, it must, we think, be admitted that 
whatever the issue of the internal struggles within 
Mahomedanism, whoever becomes ultimately the master 
of the Yemen, whatever course politics and war follow 
in Morocco, Mahomedanism will probably become in 
the near future a more, and not a less, troublesome 
force for Christian Governments with Mahomedan sub- 
jects. The reason why the administrative reforms in 
the Sinai Peninsula provoked this Turkish attempt to 
seize Egyptian territory was that they were believed to 
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be the preliminary to an interference with the Hedjaz 
Railway, which is itself an enterprise for promoting 
Pan-Islamism. There are three influences which will 
increase the Mahomedan unrest in Egypt, and the 
very success of our institutions there is also an 
influence in the same direction. For as the oblivion 
of the past becomes more complete the less real will 
seem those drawbacks to Mahomedan rule which might 
help if they were appreciated to counteract in some 
degree the suggestions of religious sympathy. The 
more secure we make life, freedom, and property the 
more independent will be the spirit in which our 
rule will be criticised. This, then, is the great problem 
that confronts us. Lord Cromer has worked miracles 
in Egypt by administrative reform, by a strict regard 
to justice and economy, and by his resolution in keeping 
at arm’s length the financiers who would have liked to 
exploit it as they exploited South Africa. But that 
is only part of our work. We have now to deal with 
a religious movement that attracts an important 
section of the Egyptian population not to the 
ideal of self-government but to Turkish rule. Its 
existence is not an indictment of the reality of the 
progress Egypt has made under our rule, but it is a 
challenge to us to discover the true method of interest- 
ing Egypt actively in her own affairs. We are respon- 
sible for crushing one Nationalist movement in Egypt, 
and we have to find the true way of fostering another 
The last great Nationalist movement in Egypt was a 
rebellion against what we may call these Ultramontane 
politics. We want to see another Nationalist movement 
taking the same form. For this purpose we ought to 
avoid anything like extreme political punishments or 
any course that creates in Egypt the sense of a 
position that wounds’ her self-respect and 
dignity. An army of occupation is an evil, and 
we have to make it as light an evil as we can. 
Egypt has been made a much happier and richer 
country under our rule, and her people know very well 
that justice is no longer sold to the highest bidder. 
But we have still to make Egypt a country in which 
the sense of nationality is a positive inspiration and an 
inspiration that is not doomed to be ineffectual and 


futile. That is the riddle to which the Sphinx asks 
Lord Cromer for an answer. 





A YEAR’S FACTORY ADMINISTRATION. 


HE Factory Act regulations may be found at work 

in unexpected places. On the banks of the 
Thames, for instance, they have put ladders up the quay 
wall or fixed hand-gripsinthe wooden piles, hung chains 
between and furnished wharves and jetties with life. 
buoys and floats. This is part of the work of applying 
special rules for preventing dock accidents which has 
been going on actively during 1905, and will at last 
bring down the long list of men killed, hurt, maimed, and 
drowned—fifteen hundred last year, without including 
the misadventures of seamen not engaged in loading 
and unloading, who often slip over edges in the dark 
on their way back to the ship, sometimes after 
supper. The docks were first brought under the 
law in 1896, but the Home Office did not get 
to close quarters with the trouble till after the 
Act of 1901, which abolished arbitration on special 
rules, After an inquiry, at which objections were fully 





heard, a set of rules was drawn up two years ago and 
came into operation on January 1, 1905. The Chiet 
Inspector’s report for 1905, lately issued, gives the 
first account of their working. Those which involve 
structural alteration are not compulsory till 1908, but 
some employers have chosen to carry them out at 
once. The rues deal with such things as fencing 
dangerous places, proper lighting where work is going 
on at night, the security of ladders, gangways, and 
chains, the fencing or covering of holds. Ships 
also come under regulation, thanks originally to Mr. 
Asquith, who at the critical moment evaded the ship- 
owners’ opposition by leaving out the word ship and 
directing his clause on the machinery and plant, much 
of which, of course, was on board. One inspector, 
from South Wales, complains that ships are not so 
easy to regulate as “the stationary docks.” Your 
factory may steam away and never be seen again ; or 
you may be unable to find anyone on board who can 
speak English, and may have to fall back on correspond- 
ence with the broker. Even from an English captain, 
sea language may be heard when he takes your copy 
of the regulations for a tract. The rules have now 
been translated into foreign languages, and the same 
inspector reports that there has not been any conflict 
of opinion with the owners. A high official at the 
docks said to him: “For the first three months under 
Government regulations we curse those regulations, 
but at the end of that time they work wonderfully 
smoothly.” Indeed, the bark of the employer in all 
trades is worse than his bite. The Factory Acts are 
generally accepted as the expression of a reasonable 
public opinion. If it were not so they could not be 
enforced. There are exceptions, of course, and by the 
nature of things they are in the weakest places. In 
the Potteries Miss Vines reports that perhaps the most 
striking feature to be observed in inspecting is the 
absolute failure of many employers to realise their 
responsibility under the rules; and Miss Martindale 
agrees with Miss Paterson that— 


“In all staple trades there is a certain proportion of 
employers who take pleasure in making their workers’ sur- 
roundings better than is insisted on by the Factory Act, 
or who find that by that policy they are able to get and 
retain the best type of worker. I know no trade in which 
this proportion is so small as in the making of earthenware 
and china.” 


She has no doubt that until the standard of carrying 
out the special rules has been decidedly raised 
throughout the Potteries, the amount of ill-health 
among the workers will not be much less. 

Another of the weak places of industrial law is 
the administration of the out-workers’ and home-work 
sections of the Act. They could never be of great 
effectiveness, but the returns make it pretty clear that 
local authorities are not at present seriously overtasked 
in putting them to proof. There were two prosecutions 
in England and Wales in 1904 for breaches of the law 
in home-workers’ premises, and anyone who has the 
curiosity to trace their location in the return obtained 
by Mr. J. R. Macdonald will find that one happened 
in Hampstead and one in Southwark, which no 
doubt are exceptionally enlightened places. Home- 
work has been prohibited on ninety-nine ‘‘ unwhole- 
some premises,” and the lists of out-workers are 
clearly incomplete. Some of the sanitary authorities 
have not ordered a single visit of workshop iaspection, 
and probably many have a very hazy notion of their 
duties. The Chief Inspector thinks there is promise of 
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improvement in last year’s reports now coming in, but 
there is certainly need of an inquiry into the administra- 
tion of this part of the law. It is damaging to the idea 
of public spirit to let these very moderate requirements 
remain as dead letters. If they are unworkable some 
other line of action must be taken. But if all local 
authorities could be induced to appoint a few women 
inspectors, who could deal with the homes more easily 
than men, these experimental enactments would have 
a fresh chance of success. 

One of the best bits of work recently done by the 

women factory inspectors, of whom there are now 
actually ten for the United Kingdom, is the inquiry by 
Miss Deane and Miss Paterson into the Irish institu- 
tional laundries, long under suspicion, but exempt 
from the Act as ‘* conducted in good faith for religious 
or charitable purposes.” Large numbers of these 
laundries in Ireland refuse even voluntary inspection, 
but for this occasion entrance was barred only by five 
out of forty-two Roman Catholic institutions and two 
out of fifteen Protestant and Anglican. Fifty in all 
were inspected, and the result is to prove at any 
rate the worldly wisdom of the committees and 
communities. The charity never faileth whose income 
is drawn from a laundry. Food, clothes, and 
lodging are truck for wages, sometimes very inade- 
quate truck, and the women take their discharge by 
refusing to work. The matron of a Rescue Home told 
the inspectors that the managers of the penitentiaries she 
supplied often asked her to send only good laundresses. 
Training for domestic service is said to be the object in 
many cases, but the Department for Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction refuses to subsidise any homes in 
which the girls are continually employed in a com- 
mercial laundry. Heavy work, damp heat, and smells 
can only do harm to the children, some only nine years 
old, whom the orphanages set to wash; and a trade 
notorious for drink is hardly likely to reform and refine 
the undisciplined women who most easily take to it. The 
particulars given as to hours and accidents, and in one 
case as to the girls’ ages, were pretty evidently un- 
reliable ; and in some places, especially the ‘‘ Houses 
of Mercy,” dirt, crowding, and other bad conditions 
were seen. On the other hand, in the industrial schools, 
which come under the Act, it was repeatedly found that 
managers who had objected at first came to be glad 
that their arrangements were subject to expert control 
and advice. ‘ That,” says the report, ‘‘is not an un- 
usual experience among inspectors.” The charitable 
commercial laundry is known in England also, and in 
London the hours in the ordinary laundry are worse 
than ever. A general levelling up to the normal 
factory standard must certainly come among next 
year’s reforms. 
In the employment of children a change for the 
worse is reported. A much larger number than last 
year, both of half-timers and full-timers, passed through 
the hands of the certifying surgeon. The increase in 
workers under sixteen was 14,000 in Lancashire alone 
and twice as much for the whole country. Itis very well 
that compulsory medical inspection is coming, but 
there has already been enough weighing and measuring 
to prove that half-time and child labour stultify the good 
intentions of certification and inspection, It is an 
absolute certainty that these employment figures mean 
the manufacture of statistical items of dulness and 
injured physique for the school doctor to record. 





THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. 


EXT week will be a great time for the friends of 
international peace. The Inter-Parliamentary 
Union will hold its fourteenth Conference in the Royal 
Gallery of the House of Lords, the Prime Minister wel- 
coming the members on Monday. For some reason or 
other, the British Press, so far, has neglected the doings 
of this unique body when it has met in various foreign 
countries, whilst much less important congresses to 
promote the same object, held in foreign capitals, have 
succeeded in obtaining considerable prominence. The 
explanation may be found in the possession by the latter 
of enterprising journalists amongst their number. Any- 
how, on this occasion there is little fear of the Conference 
being ignored. Its importance is too obvious to make 
such a fate possible. 

To begin with, there will be the largest gathering 
of foreign Parliamentarians which has ever taken place in 
this or any other country. Nearly 600 members of the 
various Legislatures of the world have signified their in- 
tention of being present. The three largest groups will 
be from France, Italy, and Belgium. The Parliament of 
every nation in Europe, with the exception of Bulgaria, 
will be represented. The United States, Mexico, and 
Canada are sending contingents, but neither Australia 
nor New Zealand will have representatives at the Confer- 
ence. The Russian Duma has specially delegated some six 
of its members to come to London, and this in itself 
gives an historic interest to the gathering. With the Bri- 
tish group, everyone of whom has pledged himself to the 
principles of international arbitration, there will be, all 
told, a strength of nearly goo. Of this large number only 
a few are ex-members, the rest being members of some 
Parliament. To unite such a force for the promotion of 
fraternity between the peoples and for the substitution of 
reason for the sword is a real triumph. 

But it is not only the size of the Conference over 
which Lord Weardale presides which will command at- 
tention. The quality of the men who comprise it is also 
worthy of note. Of those who stand out prominently 
may be mentioned the French Senator, Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, whose successful efforts to promote 
the entente cordiale are so well known; M. Auguste Beer- 
naert, an ex-Prime Minister of Belgium, and MM. Edouard 
Anseele and Vandervelde, two distinguished Belgian 
Socialist leaders; Count Albert Apponyi, who is a Hun- 
varian Minister, and the famous General Tur, from the 
same country, an ardent friend and disciple of Joseph 
Mazzini. From the United States comes Mr. William 
J. Bryan, the great orator and probable champion of the 
Democrats once again in the contest for the Presidency. 
These are but a few names of the better known men who 
will be present. What, however, may be called the rank 
and file are representative and responsible legislators, and 
it would be impossible to place before a more competent 
body questions of international importance: 

The agenda for the three days’ sittings is crowded 
with matters which go to the very root of problems of 
enormous concern to the nations. On Monday two reports 
are to be considered, the one dealing with the American 
proposal for an International Parliament and the other 
with a draft Model Treaty of Arbitration. But it is on 
Tuesday that the real business of the Conference will. be 
reached. It stands on the agenda in these words, as a 
question to be submitted to the Hague Conference : 


Limitation of Military and Naval Forces and Expen- 
ciiture. 


Anything like unanimity in favour of this proposal will 
be an enormous step onward towards the goal of inter- 
national concord. On the last day three more questions 
to be submitted to the Hague Conference are to be com 
sidered, set out as follows :— 


Rights and Duties of Neutrals. a 
Inviolability of Private Property at Sea in Time of 
War. 
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The Use of new types of Gun and Marine Engines 
of War and the Bombardment of Ports, Towns, and 
Villages by a Naval Force. 

This gives some idea of the subjects which are to 
engage the attention of the Conference. They are all 
severely practical, though no doubt many of the speakers 
will take higher flights. 

At this time of day it is a comparatively easy task 
to organise a Peace Congress, whether at home or 
abroad, but the movement has now entered the 
domain of statesmanship. Diplomacy is to be 
made one of the arts of peace, and _ not only 
an instrument of war or of mere intrigue to avoid 
it on grounds of expediency. The poets and moralists 
are to be joined by the Parliamentarians in the holy 
crusade, and Governments are being influenced by those 
who are immediately associated with them in the different 
Legislatures. This has largely been the work of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. Not only has it been the 
means of stimulating action within various Parliaments, but 
the annual Conferences have given a collective voice to 
the cause of international arbitration, which is only one 
remove from that International Parliament proposed by 
the United States delegation. Strangely enough, the Rus- 
sion Duma has been the first to set an example which 
carries the process a stage further. It has given a direct 
mandate to its representatives and it only needs this 
course to be generally followed for a Peace Parliament 
to be an actual fact, and not merely a fanciful phrase. 

The credit for the idea which gave birth to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference belongs to Mr. W. Randal 
Cremer, M.P., who, along with Lord Weardale, has borne 
the burden of, the heavy work entailed in making the ar 
rangements for the London gathering. In many lands 
Mr. Cremer is known and honoured as the father of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, and when the Nobel Peace 
Prize was awarded to him there was a consensus of 
opinion that it could not have gone to a worthier man. 
It was in Paris, in 1888, that Mr. Cremer was possessed 
by the thought which has since fructified so abundantly. 
At first the Conference was composed exclusively of 
French and British, but the second one, also held in the 
French capital, and consisting of upwards of 100 mem 
bers, was more cosmopolitan in its character. Thirteen 
have already been held, and the number of nationalities 
has increased, reaching its record in the London Confer- 
ence- Behind Mr. Cremer has been the International 
Arbitration League, the body which he has so splendidly 
endowed out of the proceeds of the Nobel award, it having 
spent some of its slender resources at times when it would 
otherwise have been impossible to carry on the work. It 
is pardonable for us British to be proud of this man of 
the people who has achieved so much for peace. 

But he has his reward in the latest triumph of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. Meeting within the Palace 
of Westminster, the Conference will have its proceedings 
opened by the Prime Minister of England, than whom 
there is no more fitting spokesman of national policy. 
Great things are expected of him. He will see before 
him Parliamentarians like himself, accustomed to weigh 
carefully their words and to shape their policies with a 
due regard to national interests. But they recognise that 
peace is the paramount interest of all, and believe that 
its maintenance is a supreme and mutual advantage. 

The occasion is unique and its opportunity immense. 
It is a splendid chance for statesmanship of the highest 
order. The crowning glory of the London Conference 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union would be a strong 
declaration from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that 
Great Britain really meant to head a League of Peace, 
and that at the second Hague Conference she would give 
an earnest of her sincerity in the form of an offer to 
suspend for a definite period our naval building pro- 
gramme. Such a step on the road to mutual reduction 
in armaments would be an enormous gain to the nations. 
Then indeed the London Conference of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union would ¢o down to history as a conspicuous 

' landmark of human progress. F. MApDIsoN. 





SUMMER RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


HE London and North-Western Railway are putting 
on their usual summer service to the North; the 
sub-division which has been made may be gathered 
from the fact that every morning. three trains leave at 
9-55, 10, and 10.5 for (1) Edinburgh, (2) Glasgow and 
Greenock, and (3) Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, re- 
spectively. In the evening a train leaves at 7.45 for 
Perth and Inverness and another at 8 for Oban, Perth, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen. The company are also exhorting 
the public to visit Ireland, and are drawing attention par- 
ticularly to the various delightful tours that may be made 
in Ulster. They point out that excellent golf links now 
exist all round the Ulster coast at Greenore, Newcastle, 
Carnalea, Larne, Ballycastle, Portrush, Greencastle, and 
further west in Donegal, at Portsalon, at Rosapenna, 
Glenties, and Bundoran; also at Sligo and at Drogheda, 
and at various inland places. These are in addition to 
facilities for tours in Galway, Connemara, Kerry, and 
Donegal. Even if the London and North-Western Rail- 
way left London alone, they would do an enormous traffic 
in taking Lancashire, the West Riding and the Birming- 
ham district to North and Mid-Wales, the Lake District, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

The Great Western Railway this season are entering 
into the fruit of their labours for several years past. Thus 
in August the new service to Ireland by Fishguard and 
Fosslare will be opened. There will be a day and a 
night service, the day service leaving Paddington about 
8.45, or about the same time as the Irish mail. The 
new turbine steamers should get over to the other side 
not much later than 5 p.m. It would then be possible 
to get to Cork or Killarney in the same evening; con- 
nection with Dublin is given by the Wexford and Wick- 
low line. ‘The journey to Devonshire and Cornwall is 
also shortened by the completion of the new line between 
Castle Cary and Langport, the détour by Bath and Bristol 
being avoided and about twenty-one miles saved. Thus 
Exeter is brought within three hours and three minutes, 
Plymouth within four hours and ten minutes, and IIfra- 
combe within four hours and fifty-five minutes of Padding- 
ton. A considerable part of the new line has, of course, 
always been an important line, as being on the direct 
route to Weymouth, but the distinctively new portion 
traverses a very interesting part of Somersetshire, Castle 
Cary being not far from Glastonbury, where the famous 
Tor stands out of the plain, while Langport is near the 
level region of the old isle of Athelney, sacred to the 
memory of Alfred in his lowest days. 

The Great Western Railway are also using part of 
their new route to the North, vid the new line in Bucks, 
which gives a shorter journey to Oxford than is 
possible by the Thames Valley, but a further portion 
near Aynho has yet to be built before the shorter line 
to Birmingham is available for traffic. The company 
give their usual summer programme of excursions to the 
West, to Ireland, the Channel Isles, and up the river by 
arrangement with the Oxford and Kingston steamers. 

The Great Northern have been for some time intro- 
ducing improvements in their excursion traffic, and this 
summer propose to run a number of excursion trains to 
Scotland, composed of corridor stock. They are also 
offering “ Saturday to Monday ” tickets to a great number 
of stations other than those for which longer week-end 
tickets are available. The Great Eastern are moving in the 
same direction. 

The Great Northern have made a feature of their 
long-distance Sunday excursions in corridor stock to 
various places in Lincolnshire. The company also offer 
“long-date” week-end tickets to a number of watering- 
places ir East Anglia and Lincolnshire. The time-tables 
show the usual extra summer trains, such as the luncheon- 
car express London to Edinburgh, via Harrogate: this 
train leaves King’s Cross at 11.25 and does not stop 
until it reaches Doncaster at 2.24. It is followed by a 
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new express to Bridlington, Scarborough, Filey, and 
Whitby. Another summer train is the 1.10 Cromer ex 
press. Among the evening trains we notice the special 
Highland and West Highland sleeping-car express, which 
leaves King’s Cross at 7.55 p.m., reaching Perth at 4.48. 
Similar trains run in the opposite direction. The Great 
Northern are also running direct trains to seaside resorts 
from Yorkshire and the East Midlands. 

Among the principal improvements in the through 
express services of the Midland we notice a new train 
from Leeds to Scotland, leaving Leeds at 8.40 
a.m., and giving connections to the North of 
Scotland. Expresses will leave St. Pancras for 
Edinburgh, and Edinburgh for St. Pancras, at 9.30 a.m-, 
while the 10.30 a.m., Edinburgh to St. Pancras will run 
from Leeds to London without stopping. Between July 28 
and September 8, on Saturdays only, a third-class corridor 
express for passengers holding cheap tickets will run from 
Carlisle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. The 7.15 Highland 
expresg will leave St. Pancras with a through 
carriage to Fort William. The company also offer 
facilities for getting to the Isle of Man and 
Belfast and the North of Ireland, vid Heysham. We also 
notice new expresses to Buxton and Harrogate and 
through trains to the east and south coast watering-places. 
Connections are provided from Bristol and Birmingham 
for the summer services to the North. The company 
also draw attention to their circular tour tickets to the 
Peak district and to their long and short date week- 
end tickets to the Yorkshire moors. 

The North-Eastern have issued a handy booklet for 
the tourist in their territory. They have a series of fif- 
teen circular tours, for wnich tickets may be obtained 
from most of the greater stations on the system, including 
Edinburgh. Week-end and “ten-day” or long week-end 
tickets are also issued to most of the places of attraction 
in the North-East. A further temptation to the traveller 
is a series of walking and cycling tours, which give a 
journey out and a journey back over different routes at 
reduced rates, the interval between the terminus of the 
out journey and the starting point of the home journey 
being taken up by the walking or cycling tour. 

Perhaps the summer makes less difference to the 
London and South-Westem Railway than to most com- 
panies, since the southern counties watering-places have 
their season nearly all the year round, and Bournemouth, 
the Isle of Wight, the Dorset and South Devon coasts are 
resorted to as much in winter and spring as at other times. 
We note, however, that a new express leaves Waterloo at 
10.40 a.m. for Exeter, Ilfracombe, and Torrington, and 
that a new up express leaves Exeter at 12.22 p.m.; an 
additional express also leaves Exeter at 2.28 p.m. for 
North Cornwall, and an additional express will leave Water- 
loo for Bournemouth, Swanage, and Weymouth at 12.20 
p-m. Besides the ordinary tickets issued from most of 
the stations on the line to towns in the north-west of 
France the company issue cheap tickets for a fortnight 
ta Caen, Trouville, Etretat, and Rouen, via Southampton 
and Havre, also to Cherbourg, Havre, and St. Malo by 
direct steamer. For the wealthy, first-class circular trips 
to Stonehenge and the New Forest are provided ; for all, 
excursions to all districts served by the line, including 
the Channel Islands, are offered- The company have also 
developed the week-end system to the point of issuing 
such tickets from most of the important stations on the 
system. 

The South-Eastern and Chatham offer their usual 
variety of excursions to all the coast places in Kent and 
Sussex, in some cases combined with steamer trips, ¢.g., 
between Ramsgate and Folkestone; it is also pos- 
sible to go down to Margate and Ramsgate by boat and 
return by train. This month boats are tocall at Herne Bay 
and Sheerness ; we do not know whether it is generally rea- 
lised by our sea-going population that Southend may be 
reached by boat from Kent, from the unknown estuary 
of the Medway. © Numerous cheap tickets are also issued 
to Ostend, Flushing, and the Picardy, watering-places, the 
Aliens Act notwithstanding. 





The London, Brighton, and South Coast have a great 
number of minor alterations in its time-table for the sum- 
mer months, and provide “fast and frequent” trains 
to the Sussex and East Hants coast, in a great many 
cases at reduced fares. The company also make it easy 
to get to Normandy, and in view of the new route to 
Italy, vid the Simplon, advertise the through carriages 
from Dieppe to the Gare de Lyon. Perhaps we may soon 
have through carriages from Dieppe to Milan. 

For the present summer, the Great Eastern Railway 
Company are arranging to greatly improve, both in speed 
and comfort, their train service between London, Cam- 
bridge, Lynn, and Hunstanton. Arrangements have also 
been made for restaurant-cars, which previously have not 
been run on the main line via Cambridge, to be attached 
to this train. 

A further improvement is the provision of a new 
train from London to Cambridge, which will leave Liver- 
pool-street daily on week-days at 6.32 p.m., arriving at 
Cambridge at 8.3 p.m. Non-stop trains will be run be- 
tween London and Yarmouth and Felixstowe, the former 
journey being performed in 24 hours, whilst London and 
Felixstowe will be accomplished in 1 hour 51 minutes. 
Joint railway and steamer tickets are also obtainable from 
London to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ipswich, etc. 

Early in July the company will obtain direct rail 
communication with West Runton and Sheringham, by 
means of a new line running off their existing Cromer 
branch. Through carriages between Sheringham and 
West Runton and London will be run on the principal 
Cromer expresses. 

Commencing on July 2, important accelerations will 
be made in the through train service between York and 
Parkeston in connection with the company’s continental 
boats. New corridor breakfast and dining-car trains, 
vestibuled throughout, have been specially constructed 
for this service, and the altered working will afford im- 
proved facilities for passengers travelling to and from the 
principal towns in the midland and northern counties, in 
cluding Manchester, Liverpool, York, Harrogate, Scar- 
borough, Durham, and Newcastle. 

The Wilson Line advertise their tours to Norway, 
Sweden, and St. Petersburg. It is possible either to take 
a purely Norwegian tour, making for Christiania, Chris- 
tiansund, or Bergen, in the first case striking across 
country to the Western fjords, or to make for Gothenburg 
and proceed inland eastward for Stockholm. Trolhattar, 
about forty-ve miles from Gothenburg, is a favourite ex- 
cursion on account of its falls. Stockholm may be other- 
wise reached from Gothenburg by canal, which connects 
the great Swedish lakes; the return journey from Stock- 
holm would then be made by train. From Stockholm it 
is possible to go to Wisby, the port on the western side 
of Gothland. If it is desired to push further east, the 
journey from Stockholm to St. Petersburg is made by one 
of «ae Finland company’s steamers, which only touch at 
Hango. The return journey from St. Petersburg to Lon- 
don may be made by a direct steamer, vid the Kiel Canal. 

Dr. Lunn has also arranged for the Argonaut to make 
three summer trips to the Norwegian Fjords; the Mid- 
summer cruise went as far as the North Cape, the two 
later ones starting on July 21 and August 4 do not go 
beyond Trondhjem. Later, the Argonaut is to have a 
cruise in the Western Mediterranean, followed by two 
cruises to the Levant and the Argean. The Norwegian 
are from £10 10s. upwards, the Western Mediterranean 
from £12 12s., and the Eastern cruises from £26 5s. 

The Booth Line provide tours to Portugal and 
Madeira in their Royal mail steamers. The company is 
building two new twin-screw steamers of 6,oootons. The 
centres of excursions are Havre, Oporto, and Lisbon. 
From Lisbon excursions are made to Cintra, and the so- 
called Portuguese Riviera (Mont’ Estoril, Cascars, etc.). 
We are reminded that after the Peninsular War this dis- 
trict was a favourite winter resort for the English, but 
that the railway diverted travellers to the Mediterranean 
coast. After seeing Cintra,-it is possible to go on to 
Coimbra’ and Bussaco, and thence to Oporto to rejoin the 
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boat. Thirteen to seventeen days’ tours cost £12, 
twenty-three to twenty-seven days’ tours cost £16 or 





£17 10s. The steamers leave Liverpool three times a 
month. 
HYBRIDISATION AND THE IMPROVEMENT 


OF FLOWERS. 
HE Monthly Review for this month contains an 
interesting article on “Hybridisation and Plant 
Breeding ” by Mr. A. J. Bliss. He points out how the 
discovery of Mendel’s laws makes it possible to hybridise 
with much more system and purpose than formerly, and 
he speaks of the infinite promise of new plants which 
systematic hybridisation seems to offer. It is true, in- 
deed, that we know a great deal more about hybridisa- 
tion than our fathers knew, and that wonderful changes 
are being worked upon certain plants with great rapidity ; 
but it is also true that what we know is very little com- 
pared with what we do not know. There are certain 
genera of plants, for instance, such as the columbine, 
the pink, and the rose, the different species of which 
hybridise very readily. There are other genera in which 
hybridisation is rare and difficult ; and in many cases the 
reason for this difference is, I believe, quite unknown. 
Again, there is very little certain knowledge as to what 
conditions are most favourable to hybridisation; and 
what knowledge there is is quite empirical. When the 
scientists discover more about the laws of hybridisation 
we may expect wonderful transformations in our 
flowers and fruit and vegetables; since even without any 
certain knowledge, and for many hundred years without 
any knowledge that such a thing as hybridisation existed, 
nearly all our fruits, many of our vegetables, and many 
of our finest flowers have been developed into something 
quite different from their wild originals. The strawberry, 
for instance, in Parkinson’s time was a fruit little bigger 
than the wild Alpine strawberry; the carnation is a 
purely artificial flower, which at the same period had 
been already developed to a high pitch of perfection by 
selection and chance hybridisation from a small wild 
single pink; while the early history of our garden roses 
is so entirely lost that we do not even know what were 
the wild originals of some of the oldest of them. Since, 
therefore, the old florists were able to do such great 
things working blindly, there is no doubt that the florists 
of our time ought to be able to do much more with their 
much greater knowledge; while, if knowledge increases 
at its present rate, the florist of the future will be able to 
produce fruits and flowers beyond what Milton imagined 
in his Paradise. 

And yet there are same dangers which threaten our 
gardens with this increasing power of working our will 
upon plants, and the greater that power grows the more 
important it is that we should have a right and clear idea 
of what we wish our plants to be. Hybridisers and florists 
have done wonders, but their skill has not always been 
directed with much intelligence. Take the case of roses, 
for instance. An enormous number of beautiful varieties 
of show-roses has been produced in the past fifty years, 
and new varieties are continually ousting the old; but it 
is certain that we have now quite enough of these show 
varieties, of teas and hybrid teas and hybrid perpetuals, 
and that the florists would do more useful work if they 
would give their attention to the hybridisation of other 
kinds of roses. What has already been done in this way 
is enough to prove that roses such as we do not dream of 
now can be produced, if only the hybridisers will experi- 
ment widely and intelligently. What is needed, and what 
could probably be obtained in a few years, is a race of 
roses which will bloom as continuously as the teas and 
Chinas, and which will have the beauty and vigour of some 
of the wild species. Fine as some of our ordinary garden 
roses are, they cannot compare with some of these wild 
species in beauty of habit and leafage and in vigour of 
growth. Unfortunately, most of the wild species bloom 
only once in the summer; and the florists should make it 
their object to produce roses that will grow as vigorously 





as the Wichuriana or Rugosa roses, and will bloom as 
freely as the old China. There are already some splendid 
Rugosa hybrids, suct. as Conrad Meyer, and Blanche double 
de Coubert. There are also some beautiful hybrids be- 
tween Wichuriana and tea roses. But these are only a 
beginning ; and there are many other magnificent species, 
such as Macrantha, Sinica, and Villosa Nivea, which 
might also be experimented with. Unfortunately at pre- 
sent, the Lybridisers work too much for flower shows and 
too little for gardens. They get more renown by produc- 
ing new show roses than by preducing new garden roses. 
Also the production of new show roses, when there are so 
many kinds already to work with, is much easier than the 
production of new garden roses, where so little Las been 
done. You cannot expect a professional rose-grower to 
work for posterity. He knows that the profit of new ex- 
periments is likely to be doubtful and remote. He natu 
rally takes the line of least resistance, and gives us 
what is fashionable at the moment. And yet it 1s 
the professional who produces most of our 
novelties, who has the greatest skill and knowledge, and 
who works upon the largest scale. We can only hope, 
therefore, that some wealthy amateur will take to breed- 
ing roses, as so many breed orchids, and will breed them 
for posterity. He might have to wait twenty years or 
more for any very great results; but when he has en- 
riched our gardens with a new race of roses which will 
make all our present teas and hybrid perpetuals obso- 
lete, then he will have done something more useful and 
memorable than all the orchid fanciers in the world. 
What I have said about roses applies to many other 
plants also. Mr. Bliss remarks that blue is the most diffi- 
cult colour to produce artificially ; and it is certainly the 
rarest colour in our gardens. “ There is little doubt,” he 
says, “that a blue rose, a blue dahlia, and a blue carna- 
tion—not, of course, the ultramarine blue of Salvia 
Patens, but the rich royal purple-blue of a Pleroma, are 
obtainable.” He adds, however, that it would take more 
than one man’s life time to raise a blue rose, and that “a 
blue carnation could only be arrived at through a series of 
magentas that would discourage any but the most enthu- 
siastic and confident of breeders.” The breeder would 
not be able to sell his intermediate magenta flowers; and 
therefore he is afraid of starting upon an experiment that 
must be profitless for many years. It is doubtful. of 
course, whether a rose or a, carnation of a “rich royal 
purple blue” is worth having. But there is no doubt that 
we want some more pure blue flowers ; and that a skilful 
plant-breeder could probably produce them in ten or 
twenty years. The best promise is offered by planis of the 
Borage family, many of which have flowers of the purest 
blue, but often too small to produce a brilliant effect in 
the garden. In the last year or two the finest of all blue 
flowers for the herbaceous border has been produced, 
namely, the Dropmore variety of Anchusa Italica This 
will grow like a weed in almost any soil. It is four feet or 
more in height, and covered with flowers an inch across 
of the purest and most dazzling blue. It is not a hybrid, but 
merely an improvement by selection on the old Anchusa 
Italica. An improvement of the same kind might also be 
worked upon the native Anchusa, upon common Borage, 
and upon the beautiful Borago Laxiflora. All of these only 
require to have larger flowers to be first-rate garden plants. 
Their colour is perfect already; and they will grow any- 
where. It is also quite possible that a vigorous and hardy 
race of blue pentstemons might be produced. The garden 
hybrids of this genus are already among the best of our 
flowers; but they are all in pink, scarlet and magenta 
shades. There are, however, some species of blue 
pentstemons less vigorous and hardy than the hybrids. 
but very beautiful, which might be crossed with the 
hybrids so as to combine the excellences of 
both parents. A pentstemon, with the vigour and 
long flowering of our present hybrids and with 


large bells of the delicate blue of Pentstemon Speciosus 
would be a great achievement, and there seefhs to be no 
reason why it should not be produced, as most of the 
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pentstemons hybridise readily. Whether pure blue flowers 
can ever be produced in genera which have no natural 
species of a pure blue is doubtful. This has certainly 
never yet been done. Mr. G. F. Wilson’s blue primrose 
is the nearest attempt, but it is far from being pure blue. 
There is always some mixture of purple in the very best 
specimens. This doubt naturally deters florists from at- 
tempting to produce a blue rose or a blue carnation; but 
where blue flowers already exist and only require to be 
improved there is a great opportunity for the florist, and 
it is to be hoped that he will make the most of it. The 
larkspur, for instance, has already been improved out 
of all knowledge; but it can be improved still more, if 
only the florists will aim at producing the purest blue 
flowers. The range of blue in the larkspur is greater 
than in any other flower. It is soliable to variation inthe 
size and shape of its blossoms, and it comes so easily from 
seed that any amateur with a vacant piece of ground can 
grow hundreds of plants, and may in a few years breed 
varieties to his own liking. But this is the case with a 
good many plants, and a number of amateurs of taste 
and skill working together might soon work great improve- 
ments among our hardy flowers. It would be much more 
worth while to do this than to compete for prizes at rose 
shows. A. C.-B. 





COURT THEATRE.—“ YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 


HERE is pleasant entertainment at the Court 
Theatre in store for such as are not too jaded 
to face the heat and discomfort of a theatre on a July 
night. You Never Can Tell is very amusing, and, unlike 
many of Mr. Shaw’s plays, you can enjoy it, if you like, 
without arguing with yourself or with the author. The 
wit and high spirits of the play communicate a kind of 
dancing freedom to the mind. The indirectness of the 
criticism upon social distinctions, old-fashioned ideas, 
the family, the conventions of courtship, is more effec- 
tive than many of the truculent harangues he has lately 
hurled direct across the footlights. Though these are 
forcible enough, they stimulate in the spectator too strong 
a desire to join in the argument, and to jump up with 
a “Hi! you’te contradicting yourself; Look here, you 
are leaving absolutely out of account . . . ” They 
transfer too much attention from the play to the author’s 
opinions. The pleasure of being at a Shaw symposium, 
when good manners and the police compel one to be 
mute, is too like sitting under a reconciliatory divine, 
discoursing upon science, to be perfect. 

How delightful is William the waiter! That “silky 
old man, white-haired and delicate looking, but so cheerful 
and contented that in his encouraging presence ambition 
stands rebuked as vulgarity and imagination as treason to 
the abounding sufficiency and interest of the actual.” 
Mr. Calvert played him beautifully. He gathered the 
teacups with the tenderness of a lady picking flowers in 
her garden; he proffered coats and parasols with a con- 
cern, untouched by servility,’ but profoundly absurd ; his 
voice was like oil on troubled waters ; he was the personi- 
fication of that sense of the importance of the moment, 
which, emphasised, is the source of the most delicious 
irony. What a dissertation might be written upon 
William! William the leveller, William the impassive, 
William the imperturbably, universally kind! His kin- 
ship to Mother Earth might be shown; he might be com- 
pared to the over-arching blue, which dwarfs frantic ges- 
ticulations and is no sounding-board for violent de- 
claimers. What a pity his spirit—purified and enlarged 
of course—does not brood more often over the comedies 
of Mr. Shaw, who has created him. He has created 
him, and now, as always, William is the bearer of an 
olive branch—even to a dramatic critic. 

The Twins, who are so delightful to the reader, never 
quite come up to his expectation on the stage. High spirits 
and spontaneous fun are extraordinarily difficult to 
act; especially when they take the form of a boyish 





burlesque of sententiousness. The Twins are always act 
ing up to a comic conception of themselves; it is very 
hard for the actors to represent two young thirgs doing 
this naturally. The fault I have to find with the playing 
of Miss Dorothy Minto and Mr. Page is that they did not 
always exhibit enough the physical signs of the animal! 
spirits which prompt their irrepressible comments. The 
rollicking ameboeic tirades about their twentieth 
century mother and Gloria, in the first act, did 
not quite come off for this reason. I missed in 
Miss Minto, who was so admirable in the quarrel with 
her father, the flash of teeth and eyes in smiling, which 
I imagine to have been one of the characteristics which 
made the assaults of the real Dolly so flabbergasting ; bu: 
when she was momentarily suppressed she was excelleni- 
Mr. Page often lacked vivacity. But certaisly this want 
is better than the over-acting the part easily invites. 

Miss Watson brought out the unamiable platform 
side of Mrs. Clandon. You could imagine how caretully 
just she always tried to be to her children; but you missed 
the indulgent generous quality in her, which was so re- 
markable in Mrs. Wright’s impersonation, making the 
family much more conceivable as a family, and Mrs. 
Clandon’s implacable attitude to her husband much more 
interesting. Owing to this defect in Miss Watson's 
acting, the scene in which the Twins, after trying to get 
out of their mother the name of their father, go over to 
her side against Gloria, did not seem significant. 

Mr. Edmund Gurney as Crampton cut as unamiably 
grotesque a figure as he ought. He was wonderfully unat- 
tractive, and, when he climbed down and dropped the 
domineering father, like all unattractive cross-grained 
people trying to conciliate affection, he became 
pitiable. There was real pathos in the pleading 
glances of his dazed and choleric little eye, in 
the movements of his mouth, as though he found con 
sideration for others a bitter draught, and in the clumsy, 
checked gestures of his tenderness. Mr. James Hearn 
as Bohun used a fine hectoring voice; but he empha- 
s'séd already too frequent repetitions of his part by a 
monotonous shaking of his finger at the individual to be 
put down. Mr. Ainley’s Valentine did not satisfy me 
because I did not see in his bearing and expression the 
gaiety and violence which lie in the character. He was 
not a lover who could answer thus: 


VALENTINE: Love can’t give any man new gifts. It can 
only heighten the gifts he was born with. 

Guioria: What gifts were you born with, pray? 

V.: Lightness of heart. 

G.: And lightness of head, and lightness of faith, and 
lightness of everything that makes a man. 

: Yes, the whole world is like a feather dancing in 

the light now, and Gloria is the Sun. I beg your pardon; 
I’m off. Back at nine. Good-bye. 


Mr. Shaw’s presentment of love is in this play, as in 
Man and Superman, Schopenhauerish. It appears as an 
impulse which cannot be rationalised, only explained. 
The state of falling in love is, according to this theory, one 
a clear-headed man will recognise as a kind of dream, in 
which individuals have a value, which in a wide-awake 
condition his judgment would never allow them. That 
is to say, it makes complete nonsense of life. In his later 
plays Mr. Shaw justifies it on the ground of a faith in the 
purposes of nature, of “the Life Force”; in this one, 
Valentine, unlike Tanner who philosophises upon it, 
simply recklessly enjoys its exhilaration, though he knows 
it may land him where he has no wish to be. When 
Gloria, like Ann, turns round to hold her lover, who 
when it comes to the point would be half glad to get 
off, the audience roars with laughter, just as they did at 
the tremendous moment in the last act of Man and Super- 
man. If this jars on those who see the serious intention 
of the author, how trying it must be to the actors them- 
selves. It is noticeable that on both these occasions the 
loudest screams of laughter came from women in the 
audience, who appears only to see in the frankness of a 
woman at a moment of passion, an irresistibly comic breach 
of convention. Miss Lillah MacCarthy’s Gloria was the 
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best performance of hers I have seen. (I did not see her 
in John Bull’s Other Island.) It was extremely good. 
DesMOND MacCartTHY. 


P.S.—Re Mr. Ross’s letter, July 14: In this 
letter Mr. Ross pitched into me for saying that Salome, 
which has had a great success in Germany, had 
been “saved” by the merits of the performance at the 
Literary Club Theatre. I gave my reasons for not ad- 
miring the play, so readers could judge whether my con- 
clusion was likely to be a silly one or not. I attempted to 
describe the points of a performance, which, on the whole, 
gave me much pleasure. These were two: the heauty 
of the dresses and of the setting, and the acting of Mr. 
Farquharson as Herod. He implies that this opinion 
is an echo, because others agreed with it; but (very pro- 
perly) this fact does not prevent him from asserting it 
as also his own opinion in his letter. He begins his 
letter with a panegyric of Mr. Sturge Moore. It would 
be unfair and absurd of me to suggest that this was only 
put in to please the subject of it; yet, because I said 
a word in appreciation of Mr. Moore's and Mr. Rickett’s 
part in the production of the play, he accuses me of being 
“anxious to flatter the living,” and, in the same brea*h 
(because I do not think highly of the serious work of 
Oscar Wilde), “to mutilate the dead.” I have re-read 
my article, and I am glad to say, for the sake of my own 
peace of mind, I cannot see what suggested these accusa- 
tions. As for being a literary moonlighter, an utterer of 
“insolent Hibernianisms ”—I must try to live that reputa- 
tion down, for I cannot very well argue it away- 





THE ART OF WILLIAM STRANG, A.R.A. 


F the very remarkable exhibition of work by Mr. 
Strang, which is now being held at the Fine Art 
Society’s galleries, the most remarkable part is the col- 
lection of his etchings. In choice and variety of subject 
and process, in their several kinds of technique, and in 
the measure of accomplishment that each achieves, these 
constitute an artistic phenomenon at once interesting and 
a trifle perplexing. The perplexity, one should add, is 
principally as to Mr. Strang’s future. What will he 
make of the manifold talent with which he is now ex- 
perimenting? An artist who at times shows himself 
capable of designing like his master, Legros, and can 
accentuate that master’s quality of éerribilité, who dares 
to emulate Rembrandt in chiaroscuro, and who in por- 
traiture can use line well-nigh as expressive as Van 
Dyck’s or as precious as Holbein’s, should surely be able 
to evolve something out of his fluency in many artistic 
tongues before he settles down to the routine of average 
production. There is, however, one danger. It is that 
Mr. Strang’s individuality, which is at present controlled, 
even directed, by influences of the past, may in the end 
carry him towards an undesirable goal. Even now he 
shows very definite sympathies, some of which are not 
wholly consonant with the laws of beauty in art. He is 
all for realism, and cares not greatly whether it ennobles 
or debases the subject, so long as it assists him to solve 
a problem in construction, light and shade, or linear 
design. Thus the mean and ugly in his etchings are 
meanness and ugliness carried to the point of cari- 
cature, his toilers only now and again suggest the 
nobility of toil, and his horror is even more horrible than 
William Blake’s, because it has the force of scientific 
calculation, which is more potent than a dreamer’s frenzy 
and carries conviction from being the product of a sane, 
well-balanced mind. Ruthlessness is a part of Mr. 
Strang’s artistic nature, and the question is to what 
lengths it will carry him, when the process of assimila- 
tion from the past is over and free-rein is given to his 
fancy. The answer cannot be guessed at. It is, how- 
ever, fairly evident from the number of influences visible 
in his present work that the assimilation will take a long 
time. 
Just now the struggle is between the artist’s power 
of original expression and his passionate reverente for 





the great masters of the past. Mr. Strang has soaked 
himself in Rembrandt. In the mezzotint “ Head 
of a peasant” he emphasises the master’s gloom and 
mystery. In the etchings of “The Poet,” “The 
Phantom,” and “ The Story ” he shows those concentrated 
light effects in which Rembrandt excelled. The homely 
realism of the “Flight into Egypt,” with its two well- 
defined sections of light and dark, is another example of 
this influence. Legros appears most prominently in the 
“ Shelter,” “The Boatman,” and the rhythmical “ Quarry- 
men.” Van Dyck is in the trite modelling of the “ Lord 
Lindley,” and Rubens has inspired the composition of 
“The Adoration of the Kings,” and possibly the anatomy 
in the “Women Bathing.” There are signs in the “ Even- 
ing,” a mezzotint with two old, Quakerish figures, of an 
unconscious absorption of Whistler's “Carlyle. The 
feeling of Blake moves in the “ Mother Earth” and “ At 
the Back of Beyond”; these are rich in the quality of 
weird imaginativeness and pre-eminent in largeness of 
conception. One might name a dozen more that show 
Mr. Strang’s amenity to example, but the result would 
not be to connect him any more definitely with a single 
vein of thought or style of treatment. For the time being 
he roams over a huge area. His methods are seemingly 
as disconnected as the rest. The drypoints bear no rela- 
tionship to the etchings, or the etchings to the mezzo- 
tints, or the three to his drawings and paintings. They 
contain but one common characteristic to which one can 
point, namely, a keen sense of craftsmanship. ve 

This exhibition contains several large oil paintings 
in which the artist shows an almost pathetic constancy 
to rich and elaborate Venetian colouring, maintained .n 
face of an instinct that is wholly for the abstract and the 
simple ; also some interesting portraits, done in chalk on 
a water-colour ground, that recall Holbein and, together 
with the sensitive drawings in gold.point, afford proof of 
the sound basis of his technical achievement. But one 
feels that these are supplementary and that one may safely 
look to the etchings for the present fascination and the 
future development of his art. 

F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
HE question of armaments dominates the political 
situation, and next week, with its double event 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Conference and the debate 
on the Shipbuilding Vote, will be critical. In spite of 
the small hostile movement, the Liberal Party in Par- 
liament is quite fixed to the policy of reducing the 
vote, not merely on the ground of economy, but as a 
stroke in external policy suited to the European 
situation and to the principles of Liberalism. We 
must think not only of our own progress, but of the 
state of the world. Imperialism is coming to its 
appointed end. It has tired out the peoples. In 
France, in Germany, in Italy, in Russia—everywhere 
we have the signs of reaction. Liberal ideas are again 
beginning to hold the world ; to inspire and govern it. 
That is natural, because the rule of force is seen to be 
absolutely unbearable. Even war might be better 
than this ‘‘armed peace,” a terrible phrase, which 
means in effect a kind of stealthy vampire’s assault on 
the life-blood of the nations, We who are the strongest 
naval Power, supreme, on every modern test, against 
any possible combination, are bound to begin the 
process of relief. 
* * - * * 
This, I think, the Government will do, making it 
plain, through the Prime Minister’s mouth at the open- 
ing of the Inter-Parliamentary Conference, and through 
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their revised statement of the Naval Estimates, that 
they mean to invite the Powers to reduced armaments, 
and to lead the way themselves. And it is much to 
be hoped that an effective means will be taken to kill 
the evil of excessive estimates at one of its sources, 
the Loans Acts. On this point it is very desirable that 
the Sea Lords should set themselves in line with the 
Cabinet. Sir John Fisher is an economist, and has 
made large estimates of what is possible in the way 
of saving. No one doubts that we have made gross 


errors through the policy of providing works out of 


loans—z.e., out of a so-called capital account. It is 
works—works—works which are to a considerable 
extent responsible for these tremendous estimates. 
The abolition of the Loans Bills—already promised 
for new works—is, primarily, a financial reform, and 
that is not enough. What we want is to deflect the 
cause of international policy into other channels than 
those in which they run to-day. 
. * as * * 

Here, indeed, will lie one of the main tests of the 
value of a Liberal Government. The Administration 
has many difficulties, It has to reverse the spirit of a 
long rule, dangerous and obscurantist in its later deve- 
lopments. Chinese slavery, eighty millions a year on 
armaments, high taxation, for bad purposes rather 
than for good, a rash, overbearing, uncalculating spirit 
both at home and in many of the colonies—gentle 
sentiments and progressive energies at a discount— 
these things, with the official and social interests that 
lie behind them, make a tremendous call on the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues. Each new step will pro- 
voke fresh protests; the opposing forces will not be 
without powerful weapons.; But if there is failure, 
Liberal energies will die away, not to be revived for a 
generation, and will be diverted to other tasks. 

* * . . . 

What contribution will Mr. Haldane’s schemes make 
to these ends? They are highly ingenious and they 
diminish the regular army by ten units. The reduc- 
tion will not, | think, actually be 20,000 men, for there 
is a great shortage in recruiting, and some of the dis- 
banded soldiers will simply come back to the depleted 
ranks. But there is something, and as the War 
Minister has allowed himself a margin, there should be 
more tocome. But after all we are left with the army 
still costing 28 millions. Twenty-five millions is a high 
figuie. Indeed, Major Seely, who has a good 
deal of practical shrewdness mixed with his 
apostolic strain, insists that the army ought 
not to cost anything approaching the second 
figure I have named. ‘ You want 9,000 men annually 
for India,” he says. ‘‘ Very well. You can recruit 
them and send off good, respectable men, or even 
train them (though India would undertake that task), 
for a bagatelle compared to what the system of feeder 
battalions costs you.” Now, this is the problem. Is 
the Cardwell system a stone tied round the neck of 
the economists? Sir Charles Dilke and Major Seely 
say it is. Mr. Arnold-Forster made a half-attempt to 
prove it and to change the system. But then Lord 
Haliburton knocked Mr. Forster into a cocked hat, 
Cardwellism was set up again, and Mr. Haldane, with 
the Prime Minister, remains a convert to it. The 
truth is we have not yet had a serious attempt to 
demonstrate the scientific side of the alternative. Its 
promise is large, for it practically abolishes the now 





discredited notion of a large army for home defence. 
Let us, therefore, have the whole thing fought out in 
the House of Commons. 

* * . * * 

The prospects of the Education Bill becoming law 
are, I think, improving. The Lords were long ago 
advised not to throw out the bill on second reading, 
and save for the very High Churchmen, who really 
dislike the bill (whatever they may say and think) 
because it does not propagate the sacerdotal idea, and 
perhaps discourages it, the wrecking policy will not 
extend to the Committee stage. The bishops will be 
afraid to follow Lord Halifax’s lead, and though he 
has the genius of sincerity, he is too extreme 
and fiery a man to get his way in the present 
atmosphere of the Lords. Again, Mr. Birrell’s really 
charming spirit—tolerant, full of human kindness—has 
done its work and produced a different attitude to the 
bill from that which prevailed when it was introduced. 
I hope the Nonconformists recognise this, for it is a very 
considerable asset in the situation, of which they must 
desire a successful issue. One extreme difficulty does 
occur. Iamtold that the Liberal Unionist peers of 
authority, like Lord Goschen, are extremely keen on 
restoring to the teacher the right of giving denomina- 
tional instruction. Such a provision may go into the 
bill. Will the Liberals take it? It is serious ; some 
good judges, like Mr. Acland, think it almost fatal to 
the teacher’s independence. But is the bill to go if 
the Lords insert such a provision? There lies the 
situation which in a few months the party will have 


to face. 
* * * a. * 


Lady Curzon’s death is a sad event. She was 
perhaps the most beautiful of the distinguished 
women of her time. She resembled the youthful 
Empress Eugénie, though her expression was softer 
and rather less animated. Grace of character and 
demeanour went with her physical charms, and gave 
amiability as well as nobility to her appearance. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TRANSVAAL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is ardently to be hoped that the statement 
which the Prime Minister promises to make on July 31 
respecting the new Constitution of the Transvaal will be 
of a kind to reassure those Liberals who, like myself, 
are conscious of no special obligation of allegiance to 
a Liberal Ministry except such Ministry prove itself a 
veritable instrument of Liberal ideas and Liberal prin- 
ciples. 

To some of us the word Freedom is a greater word 
even than Free Trade, and we rejoiced in the accession 
of our party to power, largely, I had almost said chiefly, 
because we took this event to mean the early rehabilita- 
tion of the tradition of liberty in a part of the earth 
where that tradition has been violated with a pre-eminent 
wantonness. Up to the present moment, however, though 
we have strained our eyes in a constant look-out for some 
signal of that rehabilitation, our vigil has been scantily 
rewarded; and as the barren days slip by we begin to 
realise that our patience, if not exhausted, is at least 
exhaustible. Nor do we derive much comfort from the 
spectacle of an Imperial Government still receiving its 
version of South African affairs, and its official advice 
thereupon, from the very sources which supplied the late 
Government with the kind of information their policy re- 
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quired and the particular variety of political wisdom which 
their intellects were capable of assimilating. 

The Cabinet, as everybody knows, includes a section, 
the conspicuous ability of whose members cannot make 
us forget that they gave to the war policy of the late 
Government a toleration scarcely distinguishable from 
direct support. An outsider may be permitted to wonder 
how far, and in what way, this section is still influencing 
the course of events. It may, indeed, be that these 
eminent persons have moved forward somewhat in their 
ideas upon South African affairs since the conclusion and 
subsequent reductio ad absurdum of the war. But if 
they have not, the country at any rate has. In the 
country those Liberals who held that Liberalism was com- 
patible with the trampling out of national liberties are 
vanishing day by day into the thinnest air. Before long 
they will be an extinct race—unless, indeed, by a strange 
irony, the only surviving members of their species be 
found in a Liberal Cabinet! To-day the real Liberalism 
looks forward to a South Africa in which the light of 
human sympathy shall succeed to the fiery flambeau of 
conquest. This is the Liberalism which asks above all 
things for courage and consistency in its leaders, and 
I devoutly hope that it may not ask in vain.—Yours, etc., 


WILLIAM WATSON. 
Devonshire Club, 
St. James'’s-street, S.W., July 18, 1906. 


CRIME AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The letter signed “A County Justice” in your 
last issue contains much that will be of interest to your 
readers, but does not introduce any points that I had not 
considered. He does not seem to see clearly, and there- 
fore he imperfectly presents my argument as developed in 
the July number of the /mdependent Review. 1 hope the 
effect of his letter will be to induce some of your readers 
to study the article itself. 

Nothing that the “County Justice” says professes to 
touch the main point of the article. Tous les états civt- 
lisés de VEurope, a Vexception de lAngleterre, ont a 
déplorer le méme accroissement de la criminalité des 
mineurs.” That is the verdict of the Editor of the French 
criminal statistics. I do not claim to be an expert. I 
only reproduce and justify in a slight degree the verdict 
of experts. Let him deal with that verdict. Why is Eng- 
— the exception? That is the point for him to deal 
with. 

My own reply is, in brief, that whatever causes con- 
tribute to the increase of crime, poverty, drink, irregularity 
of employment—and I might have added others such as 
that to which the “County Justice” refers—there is one 
steadily operating cause that diminishes crime; I mean 
the watchful care, the public opinion, the self-respect, the 
mutual support that are inseparable from real association 
with religious bodies. It is in the “residual areas,” the 
section of the populations which is outside the influence of 
the religious bodies, that crime breeds. No one doubts 
that this is broadly true. This “residual area” is the 
thing to watch in any community. It is this that deter- 
mines our budget of crime. 

Now, I gave proofs, though proofs are not needed, 
that voluntary schools have been a powerful agent in 
diminishing that area by attaching children to religious 
bodies. That agency has been wanting in all other coun- 
tries. With us it has been a power for good for centuries. 
Now it is being weakened and further imperilled. That 
is the real significance of the bill and its bearing on 
crime. 

Putting aside all secondary issues, I hope that the 
“County Justice” will tell us his views on this point: 
Why under improved secular education in the U.S.A. 
and in all the countries in Europe, why in Germany under 
denominational instruction divorced from the religious 
bodies, crime is so steadily and alarmingly increasing ; 
and why in England, where for centuries education has 
been in the hands of the religious bodies, it has been 
steadily and happily decreasing ? 

To read his views on this point will be of great inte- 
rest.—Yours, etc., 


| JAMES M. WIson. 
College, Worcester, July 17, 1906. 





MILITARISM AT CLIFTON AND RUGBY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—It is distressing to see that the head masters of 
Clifton and Rugby have thrown overboard the fine liberal 
traditions of these schools in order to embrace the tenets 
of Lord Roberts and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. I should be 
sorry to see any place of learning (most ot all my own old 
school) converted into a military academy ; but, of course, 
it as useless to bandy moral arguments with anybody 
who has surrendered his soul to the fear of invasion and 
to all the undiscerning Jingoism of the panic-monger. 
In such a case the only thing to do is to point out 
the consequences. Under the tradition established by its 
first great head master, Dr. Percival, the present Bishop 
of Hereford, Clifton has been a school to which Noncon- 
formists, Jews, Agnostics, and Liberals of the old-fashioned 
school could safely send their sons, knowing that no com- 
pulsion or pressure of any kind would be exercised upon 
them. If a parent wanted his son to embrace the military 
profession the rifle corps was open. Now the whole 
school is to be a rifle corps, and if the parent objects 
the boy will be marked as unpatriotic. In my opinion this 
new régime will speedily have a disastrous effect upon the 
fortunes of the school. There must be many who, like 
myself, having often recommended Clifton or Rugby very 
earnestly to parents in search of a public school, will now 
just as earnestly dissuade the choice. I hope it is not too 
late to ask, at any rate, the new head master of Clifton, of 
whom many high hopes were entertained, to reconsider a 
disastrous resolution before it is too late.—Yours, etc., 


OLD CLIFTONIAN. 
London, July 10, 1906. 





SORROW IN SPRING. 


™ Y child, my child, why weepest thou ? 
| Eee dyn. 
4 _ The earth is glad and gay. 
There is no room for sorrow now, 
This merry month of May.” 


“Ah! merry I was, till a mocking iream 
Turned all my joy to pain, 
And my pleasure vanished, like a gleam 
Of sunshine after rain. 


“The rain fell soft: I softly slept: 
It was so sweet a thing, 
It was not rain: ‘twas angels wept 
For joy to feel the Spring. 


“Morn came: they fled: there fell a glance 
Of sunlight on my hair. 
I raised my eyes—it was a trance— 
Trembling upon the air, 


“No sunbeam, but a living lyre 
I saw, with strings of gold. 

And an unconquerable desire 
Possessed me: I must hold, 


“Must touch, make music. Ah! to hear 
What songs the angels sing ; 

To know the meaning of a tear 
And why they weep for Spring! 


“It might not be: my senseless hand 
Shivered the heavenly wire. 

I could not hear nor understand. 
It was a phantom lyre. 


“ And that sweet angel voice I heard 
Weeping for love and joy, 
‘Twas vain: and if my heart is stirred, 
I cannot tell you why. 


“Merry I was, sad must I be. 
I laughed, and now I weep. 
That is the lasting legacy 
Of dreams that fled with sleep.” 
B. de S. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


A FRENCH SCHOLAR ON THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE.* 


HIS is a translation of Gaston Boissier’s last book 
which appeared in France three years ago. 
Boissier is now a very old man, who has survived many 
of his own pupils ; and it is not likely that he will add 
another to the considerable list of his books. His 
work, both as a teacher and as a writer, must be nearly 
ended. 

The translation does not reach a high level of 
excellence. There are bad mistakes, as where z/ and 
elle, meaning ‘‘it,” are translated by ‘‘he” and 
‘*she,” with strange results to the sense; French 
idioms are constantly retained where they are irritating, 
and even absurd in English ; the English itself is often 
slovenly, such words as ‘‘ temporal ” and ‘‘ temporary ” 
being confused ; and great injustice is done to Boissier 
when his pure French is translated into such slang as 
‘* the gift of the gab,” ‘‘ to stump up,” and so on. It 
is difficult to believe that anyone, who cares to know 
Boissier’s views on Tacitus, cannot read his simple 
French ; but if there are such people, they will at times 
need all their ingenuity to understand his meaning as 
it is here disguised, Lex maiestatis is Latin; la loi de 
majesté is French ; but ‘‘ the law of majesty” is 
nothing. It is possible, of course, that the translation 
may satisfy a reader who does not wish to understand 
it. But it is to be regretted that work of this kind is 
not better done in England. 

The chief object of Boissier’s book is to discuss 
some points of interest concerning Tacitus—how he 
came to write history, his conception of the historian’s 
task, his judgment of the Emperors, and his political 
opinions. The discussion is strictly limited to these 
points: only a few words are given to the question, 
difficult and interesting as it is, of the historian’s reli- 
gious opinions ; and nothing at all is said of that style 
which is one of the most extraordinary instruments of 
thought ever invented by one man for his own use. 
With his usual good sense, Boissier positively declines 
to discuss the use made by Tacitus of the Roman his- 
torians who had gone over the same ground before him. 
Any discussion of the kind must of necessity prove 
fruitless, because not one of those histories, from 
which he may or may not have derived material, is 
now extant. Books may be written, and indeed have 
been written,to prove that, for the facts of his nar- 
rative, Tacitus depends entirely upon Cluvius Rufus or 
the elder Pliny ; but no judicious person will waste 
his time in reading them. They are quite without 
value, however much they may find reviewers to com- 
pliment the writers on their Scharfsinn and Combina- 
tions-gabe. There is evidence to prove what to a 
sensible reader hardly needs proving—that Tacitus 
took pains to get his information from good sources. 
When he came, in the course of his Histories, to deal 
with the reign of Titus, he had to speak of the 
famous eruption of Vesuvius, which took place in 
August of the year 79. He therefore wrote for infor- 
mation to his friend, the younger Pliny, who had been 





* TACITUS AND OTHER ROMAN STUDIES. By Gaston Boissier. 
ay ga by W. S. Hutchison. London: Constable. 1906. 
Ss, net. 





an eye-witness of the catastrophe thirty years before. 
He received, in reply, two long letters describing the 
process of the calamity and the death of the elder Pliny, 
who was in command of the fleet at Misenum at 
the time of the eruption. Pliny was delighted to 
comply with the request for information : he believed 
that the name of his uncle—which, by the way, he had 
himself inherited—would surely be immortal if the 
occasion of his death were described by Tacitus ; he 
could not foresee that this part of the Histories would 
be lost to posterity. It may be noted that the style of 
these two letters differs a good deal from the common 
epistolary style of Pliny : they read rather as if he were 
taking the opportunity to show Tacitus how the thing 
should be done, and how, in his opinion, history should 
be written. Perhaps there is also some imitation of 
Tacitus, the earlier portions of whose work were 
already published. If the later books of the Ais/ories 
had been preserved we should have before us an 
instance of the way in which Tacitus dealt with his 
authorities; but an unkind fate has baffled our 
curiosity. 

This question of sources, like all the other ques- 
tions which he raises, is handled by Boissier with good 
sense, moderation, and knowledge. It is not long 
since the last, at all events, of these qualifications was 
seldom possessed by Frenchmen who wrote on matters 
pertaining to classical philology. They had plenty of 
cleverness ; but their ignorance of the subjects which 
they ventured to treat was comparable to that of Boyle 
and his allies, when they undertook to defend against 
Bentley the authenticity of Phalaris. Like Boyle and 
his friends, they knew more Latin than Greek; but 
even of Latin their knowledge was neither wide nor 
accurate. Boissier, apparently, was one of the first of 
modern Frenchmen to see that, in this department of 
study, ingenuity is no substitute for knowledge. He 
did what for a Frenchman it was difficult to do: he 
went to school to Germany. There, in the works of 
the great German scholars, often badly written and 
badly constructed works, he found in abundance the 
knowledge which his countrymen lacked, and revealed 
te them the possibility of acquiring it for themselves. 
For more than half a century he has been one of the 
greatest teachers in Europe; the list of his pupils is 
long and distinguished ; and in this way his influence 
has made itself felt, not only in classical philology but 
in all departments of learning. To-day the standard of 
accurate knowledge is as high in France as in any 
country in Europe; and much of the credit for this 
improved state of things belongs to Boissier. Yet he 
has never been tempted, for any mess of German 
pottage, to barter his French birthright — common 
sense, lucid expression, and logical order of expo- 
sition. 

Boissier’s good sense, his natural distaste for 
paradox and fanaticism, is well seen in his treatment 
of the most controversial of his themes—the picture 
which Tacitus drew of the Cesars, and especially of 
Tiberius. Was Tiberius, at least in his later years, 
that monster of vice and cruelty of whom we read in the 
Annals? or was he a really great ruler and good man, 
although, no doubt, a trifle sulky at times and never 
frank and open in his bearing? It is long since the 
question was first asked, apparently by Voltaire ; 
and it is not likely that it will ever be answered with 
certainty Boissier’s view is that the account of 
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Tacitus, with certain allowances and abatements, is 
substantially true. He argues that Tacitus did not 
create a new tradition, but followed a tradition 
already existing, which was followed later by 
Suetonius and Dion Cassius. He points out that 
there is no reason to suppose any special prejudice 
in the mind of Tacitus due to his birth or connex- 
ions. He did not belong to the ancient nobility, who 
shrank from no weapon in the conflict against their 
new masters. “ There is nothing dazzling, nothing 
startling in this essay, but the general effect of it is to 
make the reader feel that this, or something not very 
different from this, is the truth. 

The later essays in the book deal with the rhetorical 
schools at Rome, the Roman substitute for a news- 
paper, and the poet Martial. Each of these studies is 
based upon accurate knowledge of the available facts ; 
each is well written, and interesting not only to scholars 
but to all educated persons who care to know what 
can be known of that great phenomenon of history 
which we call the Roman Empire. I suppose there is 
hardly a statement of fact in these essays which could 
not be found in the Szttengeschichte Roms of L. Fried- 
laender, the learned and modest scholar who, until a 
few years ago, was Professor at Koenigsberg. Their 
originality lies partly in the inferences drawn from the 
facts, partly in the method of presentation. Fried- 
laender’s merits are many and great; and they are 
fully acknowledged by Boissier. Not only has he the 
great learning which was almost a matter of course 
in a German professor of his epoch; but he has 
also a sense of form and order which were less 
common. Yet there is no charm of style, no 
vividness, no emotion, in his narrative. As you read 
volume after volume of his great book, in which each 
sentence steadily follows the lines of its predecessor, 
you are grateful for the information you get, but you 
feel no additional gratitude for the way in which you 
getit. It is all powder and no jam. Boissier is fond 
of the rhetorical question; and it is astonishing what 
an effect even this small artifice has in lightening the 
discussion, in making it more satisfying to the ear 
and taste. The pages of Friedlaender offer no relief 
of this kind to the reader. 

The last essay in the book is a sketch of Martial’s 
life and poetry. Boissier hardly does justice, in my 
Opinion, to Martial’s astonishing skill as a literary 
artist ; but he does not allow Martial’s obvious faults 
to blind him to the real character of the man. Anyone 
who has an eye for character and knows his Martial 
really well can get to see what manner of man he was. 
In such a matter R. L. Stevenson is a far safer guide 
than the learned Teuffel. He read Martial much in his 
later years, and found there in his serious verses ‘‘ the 
image of a kind, wise, and self-respecting gentleman.” 
If Teuffel had lived to read that, how he would have 
gasped! And yet it is no paradox at all but plain 
truth. J. D. Durr. 





WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. 
WoMEN’s WorkK and WaGes: A Phase of Life in an Industrial 
City. By Edward Cadbury, M. Cécile Matheson, 
George Shann, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
THESE social workers in collaboration have added one 
more interesting study to the slowly-growing output of 
sociological investigation. Birmingham here joins Lon- 
don and York and Dundee and Manchester as a field of 
examination. Mr. Edward Cadbury has limited the 


and 





present exploration to women’s work and wages, a par- 
ticular section of the industrial problem which comprises 
some of the more desolating of its evils. The sweating 
of home trades, the irregular employment of girls, the 
lowness of wages, and the attendant evils which accom- 
pany lowness of wages are all present here in acute form. 
The resulfs outlined are the summaries of a mass of 
detailed work. Personal interviews with upwards of 
6,000 working women, interviews with 400 trades union 
secretaries, managers, and foremen, interviews with em- 
ployers, and investigations of girl clubs and friendly 
societies have all contributed towards the final result. 
That result aims at the giving in one large city of a com- 
plete survey of the conditions under which women are 
earning their livelihood at the beginning of the twentieth 
century ;at providing some definite standard of comparison 
for the use of future investigators; at demonstrating the 
influence of the present industrial and social conditions 
on the physical, mental, and moral conditions of the 
workers, and at suggesting lines upon which “ they think 
reformers will obtain the best results in their attempts 
to raise and brighten the lives of those who are the future 
mothers of our race.” 

A first section surveys the General Conditions of 
Work. Sixty-two thousand women—about 20 per cent. 
of the total number of female inhabitants—are engaged 
in Birmingham in work at a bewildering variety of trades 
—the majority to be reckoned as unskilled. The reader 
is taken in patient description through a detailed record 
of such trades, with some outline of conditions and wages in 
each. Every variety exists, from work in satisfactory at- 
mosphere under humane regulations to work which is a 
kind of animal struggle for a bare pittance under every kind 
of degradation. The opinion of the women and girls them- 
selves—and this is a common experience in the effort 
towards social reform—is one of acquiescence. 

“The majority tell you that ‘the work is all right and 

they have no complaints to make.” They accept it as a 

kind of fate, never think of trying to understand their 

legal safeguards, and when an accident happens, rarely 
of their own initiative claim compensation. They are 
afraid of any new teaching or suggestion that could by 

any possibility offend the master. There seems to be a 

general vague idea that the work must be as it is, that 

‘what is to be will be,’ be it accident or infection or 
any other misfortune. On the other hand, this acquies- 
cence in monotony or danger or disease breeds an enviable 
freedom from worry and anxiety. The one dread is to be 
out of work or on short time. Otherwise they are careless 
and happy as soon as released from work, though it must 
not be forgotten that they are immensely proud of any 
consideration on the part of their employers, and will 
often accept slightly lower wages where the place is clean 
or the language controlled.” 
Some “essays” written by the girls themselves on the 
advantages of factory life over domestic service, or the 
reverse, add a vivid human touch to the statistics and 
summaries. 

The question of the wages is one of the most difficult 
to understand. Economics have never yet completely 
explained why these wages are not proportionate to the 
skill or intelligence required by the work, but tend always 
to approximate to a certain fixed level—about ten to twelve 
shillings per week. When women’s work replaces men’s 
work at a trade, “the wages that the men previously re- 
ceived gave no criterion as to what the women would get.” 
The reason for this “level” is complex and obscure. 
The woman’s “ Standard of Comfort” is less: the Supply 
of Labour is greater than the demand: and the wage 
is often auxiliary. The low wage is nearly always co- 
existent with an inferior class of work. The women 
swarm out the men in the sweated trades, just as to-day 
in America the foreign imported labour from Italy and 
Hungary swarms out the native American. 

“Women’s wages are already down as far as they 
will go.” “They are often below subsistence level.” 
Here, indeed, appears a field where the “ iron:law of 
wages ” seems directly to operate ; wages being automati- 


cally driven down tothe lowest level, to that. which in the 
nightmare views of the older economics. all wages tended 
The utter absence of orvanisaticn. the failure of 


to fall 
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trades unions, the fact that these sweated women’s 
work is in fact subsidised by the more highly-paid indus- 
tries of the men in the same family, and the unlimited 
supply of low-grade women’s labour all tend to create a 
state of things which is the despair of the social reformer, 
and from which the way of escape is difficult to demon- 
strate. 

A special chapter deals with “ Home-work ”—the 

“ Subterranean Department” of industry. Here is the 
special centre of the “ sweating” which has recently been 
again demonstrated in the Daily News Exhibition. 
Statistics upon the reasons which stimulated home-work 
are interesting. 

“The most frequent was that the husband’s wage was 
either too small or too irregular to keep the home. Fifty- 
two per cent- gave this answer in many yarying forms, 
of which a frequent one was, ‘It’s all very well at first, 
but what are you to do when you've three or four children 
like little steps around you?’ Others had worked all their 
lives; if the husband is a labourer earning at the best 
18s. per week and liable to many weeks without work, 
no other course seems possible. When we consider the 
circumstances of those who did not answer this question, 
it is obvious that practically all the married women would 
belong to this group. Forty-six per cent. of those who 
answered, worked because they were widows or deseried 
wives. The widows, and they composed four-fifths of 
this number, had generally started work when their hus- 
bands became invalided, unless, indeed, the drunken or 


idle habits of the men had compelled such a course still 
earlier.” 


Only a negligible percentage worked for “ pocket money ” 
or “to pass the time.” 

The records of Homes and of Wages Budgets is, 
perhaps, the most interesting section of the investigation. 
“The mass of unskilled workers have one alleviation, 
they rarely take any thought for the morrow. They go on 
from day to day, spending about 7s. per week on their 
keep, and the rest of what they earn on clothes and amuse- 
ments.” The tragic challenge of the life of the unskilled 
labourer still calls from the heart of an “unchallenged 
commercial prosperity.” 

“In Birmingham at present a labouring man works ten 
hours a day, or fifty-six hours per week, and earns 17s. 6d. 
to £1, i.e., not enough to rent a house in a court and to 
efficiently feed and clothe himself. If his wife works at 
home for the same hours she can barely earn enough to 
feed herself- If the wife works at a factory at unskilled 
work she may earn as much as tos. a week, but if she 
cannot work a man’s hours at a factory and in addition 
do a woman’s work at home, she must lose most of the 
advantage by paying someone to do the home work for 
her. Where the father and mother are earning barely 
enough to decently house, clothe, and feed themselves, 
how are the children to be fed and clothed?” 


“We need not look far for one cause of physical 
deterioration,” is the mournful summary, “when we 
realise that all over the country thousands of children 
are growing up who are chronically underfed and insuffi- 
ciently clothed, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
parents.” 

Eleven girls, members of a girls’ club, workers at 
the lowest form of unskilled trades, furnish budgets of 
weekly expenditure. The food is crude and ill-chosen, 
the margin after food and clothes are provided for is 
incredibly small. 

“But few pence were left for pocket-money, and these 
went largely in sweets and fruit, the latter hardly a luxury 
when the general diet is considered. There are a few 
tram fares, an occasional twopenny visit to the music hall, 
and one or two spent as much as 6d. in an Easter outing. 
Everyone paid 1d. per week to the girls’ club, where they 
enjoyed drill and sewing lessons, or at least brightness 
and warmth if they were too tired to take a more active 
part.” 

There is practically no thrift. Only 379 out of nearly 
3,000 of the women questioned on this point saved at 
all”; and of these 42 per cent. saved but “a little,” “not 
much,” or “ sometimes saved.” 

A final section considers methods of amelioration. 
Trade unions for women seem to have broken down in 
Birmingham. “ Although efforts have been made, more 
or less spasmodically, in different trades to organise the 





girls, the result in the main is extremely discouraging.” 
The authors have hope in the policy of the minimum, and 
urge a beginning in the Wage Boards as outlined in Sir 
Charles Dilke’s bill. They exhibit the enormous injus- 
tice of the present distribution of the national income, 
and the fact that the nation could pay all its workers well 
if it decided to do so. “The demand of the workers for 
a fairer and better life,” is the conclusion, “throws on the 
nation a moral responsibility. The nation can afford 
better conditions for those who earn its wealth. The 
national income is increasing by leaps and bounds, and 
yet the mass of our people are in poverty. The problem 
of the future is the problem of distribution.” 

Women’s Work and Wages is a study, fascinating if 
sombre, crowded with human interest, the result of a 
laborious investigation, for which all social reformers will 
be grateful to the authors. 

C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





A FRENCH CRITIC ON ENGLISH PAINTERS. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. “The Early British School.” Lon- 
don: Newnes. 3s. 6d. net. 

FRENCH art criticism is apt to be more systematic and 
less vague than ours. It may sometimes carry a theory 
too far; but it usually is based upon a theory, as all 
criticism ought to be, and its theories are «applied to 
particular cases with precision and diligence. Mr. de la 
Sizeranne’s introductory essay to this volume of reproduc- 
tions of pictures of the Early British School is a good 
instance in point. Mr. de la Sizeranne does not talk 
vaguely about the characteristics of British art. He does 
not tell us merely that our insularity or originality or 
want of system express themselves in our pictures; he 
sets to work to show us by means of examples and in 
detail how they express themselves. The old French in- 
difference to English art has long passed away, and no 
Frenchman now is surprised to find anything good coming 
out of England. Mr. de la Sizeranne, as everyone knows, 
is an admirer of our great masters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and of some of our later painters. In particular, he 
admires their “ magnificent indifference towards the rest of 
the artistic world” and their “splendid isolation.” But 
he is not content merely to admire. Acutely and patiently 
he sets himself to analyse the particulars in which British 
art differs from the art of the continent, and he can do 
this better than any Englishman, because, as he says, “a 
foreigner perceives better than a native what may be 
called the main geographical outlines of a country, of a 

town, of an art.” 

M. de la Sizeranne is astonished that anyone should 
ever have denied the existence of a British school. It 
is true that we have never had schools of painting with 
close relations between master and follower, with work- 
shops and apprentices, such as were found in the great 
days of Venice and Florence; but then such schools have 
existed nowhere in modern times. Using the word school 
however in the looser modern sense to describe a num- 
ber of artists with common characteristics, he con- 
siders that the British school is more clearly distinguished 
by its characteristics than any other national school of 
painters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. You 
can tell an English picture at a glance, he says, and if the 
nationality of English landscapes is less obvious than that 
of other English pictures, it is only because English land- 
scapes have been so much imitated on the continent. He 
finds English peculiarities in the composition, the gesture, 
the lighting, and the colour of our pictures ; and he proceeds 
to analyse these peculiarities with great lucidity and pre- 
cision. Our compositions, he says, are remarkable for a 
want of unity. In an English picture full of figures “ there 
are nearly always several groups equal in importance, each 
complete in itself, and capable of being separated from the 
rest without damage.” He takes as an instance the 
second picture in Hogarth’s “ Marriage 4 la mode,” the 
“Shortly after marriage.” This, by the by, does not con- 
tain many figures, but it is true that the pillars in the 
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middle divide it into two halves, each of which, considered 
purely pictorially, would make a separate picture. This 
is an extreme example ; but you will find the same doub- 
ling in many English pictures, though less clearly marked. 
In landscapes, for instance, “there is often a tall division 
in the middle—a tree or a wall—and on each side two 
depressions like two lunettes that lead the eye to two 
quite distinct horizons.” As an example, Mr. de la 
Sizeranne gives Turner’s “Apuleia in Search of Apu- 
leius,” and Constable’s “ Flatford Mill-” In fact, “ Eng- 
lishmen prefer to the V or the A shaped composition 
what is called the composition in W,” and this kind of 
double arrangement may be seen even in a work so per- 
fectly composed as Turner's “ Temeraire.” 

As to gesture, Hogarth, according to Mr. de la 
Sizeranne, was the first to introduce perfectly natural 
gesture into painting, and ever since English painters have 
studied naturalness and simplicity of gesture, particularly 
in their portraits. In English portraits of the eighteenth. 
century, “ the model is always really doing something, or 
thinking of something, or looking at something.” The 
lighting is equally peculiar in these portraits. There is 
always “a narrow shaft of light beating down on the top 
of the head, the forehead, and the apex of the chest.” 

This kind of lighting came about from the de- 
sire for accent, that is to say for the immediate opposi- 
tion of the deepest dark to the highest light, which is 
constantly found in English portraits, and to which they 
owe the brilliance of their eyes and lips. In itself it was 
a studio trick, but its object was to produce the vivacity 
of momentary expression. For accent always has a more 
momentary and accidental look than parti-pris, that is to 
say, the opposition and gradation of broad masses of light 
and shade. 

Now these peculiarities of the English school all, 
except the naturalness of gesture, tended to make the 
painters task more easy. “They always worked within 
the limits of their capacity,” says Mr. de la Sizeranne. 
“They did not exhaust themselves, like their continental 
brethren, over grand scenes difficult to render har- 
monious,’ and in this, he adds, they differed from their 
successors of the present day. In fact, our early school 
of painters made its mark, and is not merely wearisome 
to posterity like so many much more learned and ambi- 
tious schools, because it was not ambitious beyond its 
powers or overweighted with learning. The great Italians 
could combine spontaneity with a vast system of contri- 
vance and a vast accomplishment; and half the painters 
of the eighteenth century overstrained themselves in the 
effort to emulate them. In the nineteenth century there 
was a revolt from learning and contrivance ; but it only 
ended in the making of new difficulties too great for the 
men who had to grapple with them, in an attempt to 
produce a fulness of reality beyond the powers of any 
man less gifted than Velasquez. Modern English 
painters have overstrained themselves in the attempt as 
much as French. They have tried to be more scientific 
than it was in their nature to be; and they have lost 
character and spontaneity in the process. We have not, 
and never have had, the Italian genius for art. We 
cannot express the greatest emotions of the mind of man 
as Michael Angelo or Tintoret expressed them; but our 
eighteenth century painters were able to express smaller 
but still beautiful things in their pictures. They could 
expreds the character of men, the beauty of 
children, the happiness of home life, of maternity, of 
peaceful fields and humble cottages; and more by in- 
stinct than by design they contrived simple means of 
expressing these simple things. When they attempted epic 
or tragedy they failed as dismally as the Frenchmen or Ger- 
mans; and sothey grew weary of such failures and turned 
their attention away from the things to be expressed to the 
means of expression; which was well enough. But they 
went too far in this and quite forgot to ask themselves 
what they had to express through all their study of reality. 
The result was that they remained and remain always 
students, painting nictures that are nothing but life studies 
and a preparation for something that never comes. There 





have been revolts against this kind of laborious futility 
but they have all ended in nothing. We have now no 
school of our own with something of its own to say. Any 
modern painter can see the want of science in our 
eighteenth century pictures, the evasions of exact defini- 
tion, the simple tricks of lighting, the recipes of colour ; 
but no modern painter can make pictures as our painters 
of the eighteenth century made them, because no modern 
painter knows, as they knew, exactly what he wants to ex. 
press in a picture. Our painters are like Martha, careful 
and troubled about many things. The machinery of their 
art is too complicated, and in learning to manipulate it 
they lose sight of the art itself. Yet it is not easy to 
think of a remedy for this overplus of learning. Now that 
our painters have learnt to see too much, it would be im- 
possible for a painter to make up his mind to see less. 
Painters have tried to do this, and have failed to satisfy 
either themselves or the world. They have remained con- 
scious of the difficulties which they have tried to ignore, 
and their consciousness has hampered their inspiration. 
We can only hope that with practice and the lapse of time 
all this learning will come easy to some great painters of 
the future, and that they at last will be able to use it as 
an instrument of expression. If our artists row are build- 
ing “ great bases for futurity,” their sacrifice of their own 
art will not be in vain. 





THE PORTRAIT OF A _ SAINT. 


In Santo. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Milano: Casa Fditrice 
Baldini, Castoldi and Co. 5 francs. Translated into Eng- 
lish. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

THE new novel by Antonio Fogazzaro, Z/ Santo, has 

created a veritable storm in Italy. It has been abused 

and praised with equal fervour, and has received the dis- 
tinction of being put upon the Index, a treatment which, 
apart from its remarkable literary worth, is likely to en- 
sure it a permanent place in the modern literature of Italy. 

Before giving some account of the book it may be 
well to glance into the pages of J/ Piccolo Mondo 
Moderno. By so doing the reader of 7/7 Santo need only 
skim lightly through the first chapter, which is unillumi- 
nating and incredibly dull. This chapter, together with 
some pages here and there which would gain by pruning, 
and a few places where the modern Italian tendency to 
cheap sentiment betrays itself even in so virile a writer as 
Fogazzaro (see p. 345), are perhaps the only blemishes 
of style in a really fine book. 

The Piccolo Mondo Moderno is the story of a rich 
young man whose wife, soon after their marriage, becomes 
hopelessly insane. The interest lies not in events but in 
the analysis of the character of Piero Maironi, who has 
in him the elements of the mystic joined to a nature in- 
tensely human.” His temptress is a clever and beauti- 
ful Frenchwoman, separated from a drunken husband 
and living with a brother at Brescia. Outwardly calm 
and dignified, Jeanne Dessalles lures him on to love her 
with the art of a courtesan, and then is alarmed to find 
that she has awakened a far more passionate love than 
she desires. In vain she bends her lovely face near his 
and speaks of a spiritual and uplifting friendship: Piero, 
sincerity throughout, pursues his ardent wooing. As it 
happens, there could be no communion of minds between 
this unimaginative and rather irreligious charmer and 
this man, always upon the brink of sacrificing everything 
for his high ideals and semi-socialistic religious principles. 
Jeanne is a convincing portrait of a not uncommon type 
of woman. The crisis soon comes: the wife recovers 
her reason and calls for Piero. There is a finely realised 
scene between them at her death-bed, when her goodness 
turns his soul once more to God. Elise knows something 
of his love for Jeanne, but, too high-minded to make any 
direct allusion, suggests that each should pardon the other 
for unknown offences. And Piero, who might have 


*In the Piccolo Mondo Antico Fogazzaro gives the story of 
the parents of Piero Maironi, 
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sought excuse in her eyes for a sin committed only in de- 
sire, takes upon his shoulders the full burden. The night 
of her death he disappears, leaving behind him a sealed 
letter directed to his old friend Don Giuseppe Flores, 
on which was written: “ To be opened at my death.” 

When next we meet Piero Maironi in the pages of // 
Santo the victory is already his. ‘The mysterious stranger 
of Subiaco, who for three years has worked in humble 
guise as gardener for the Benedictine monks of Santa 
Scolastica, has passed through fire and emerges as Bene- 
detto. One great spiritual combat we witness upon the 
mountain side beneath the great ilexes of St. Benedict, on 
a night of thunder, lightning, and rain. Something is 
here revealed to us of the psychology of a soul torn 
asunder again by sweet thoughts of earth as it nears the 
threshold of perfection (p. 113). On the morrow he is to 
meet Jeanne. Fogazzaro touches upon the meeting with 
delicate art ; one feared an element of the ridiculous, since 
Jeanne comes to conquer. Even the sight of his calm 
figure at prayer in the rock-cut sanctuary of the Sacro 
Speco, where a throng of saints look down upon him from 
frescoed walls, does not kill her hopes. But when his 
eamest eyes, irradiating something of the mystical source 
within his soul, meet her own, she knows that Piero 
Maironi is utterly and for ever lost to her. Jeanne then 
goes forth to work out her regeneration. 

One of the most beautiful passages in the book is 
the description of the great pilgrimage to Jenne, a moun- 
tain village high up in the valley of the Anio above 
Subiaco, where Benedetto has sought out a hermitage and 
finds himself venerated as a saint. (Chapter V., Part II. 
et seg.) From the heart of the people there is a call for 
“Tl Santo, il Santo!” but they are unconscious of the 
real wonder of the man when they ask for miracles. Very 
dramatic is Benedetto’s appeal to them, disclaiming all 
supernatural power and exhorting them to prayer in words 
of flame-like inspiration. He is horrified when the 
peasants, moved by a sudden impulse, kneel at his feet, 
their arms held out towards him, tears streaming down 
their cheeks and crying: “Then cure thou our souls.” 

In quite early days Benedetto’s mission is made clear 
tohim. Everything calls him to Rome, and there he works 
for the regeneration of the Church. He gains many dis- 
ciples, and in simple and symbolic language preaches of 
the beauty of Christ’s primitive Church, now hidden 
beneath the incrustations of centuries. At his great audi- 
ence with the Pope he makes a magnificent appeal to 
rouse the clergy from their lethargy. Kneeling before the 
pontiff he ends by imploring him to leave the Vatican and 
go out freely among his flock: 

“Lazarus suffers and dies every day; go forth and see 
Lazarus. It is Christ who calls for help through suffering 
human beings. From the Galleria Lapidaria I saw the 
lights which stand before another palace in Rome. When 
human misery appeals there in the name of Christ, they 
may answer ‘ Nay’ and yet they go. From the Vatican they 
answer Christ ‘Yea’ and go not. Holy Father, what will 
Christ say at the dread hour? My words, if they were 
known outside, would only meet with abuse from those 
who profess devotion to the Vatican. But they may hurl 
their thunderbolts and insults upon me; unto my death I 
will continue to cry out: ‘What will Christ say, what will 
Christ say? To Him I appeal.’” 

The Pope is hardly a portrait of any particular pontiff : 
he may be taken rather as a type. He is a good, even 
holy man, from whose secret heart every word Benedetto 
utters rings out a response. But he is old and infirm, and 
consciously he sinks beneath the chains of tradition, 
broken into subjection by the relentless machinery of the 
Vatican. 

The book is essentially dramatic: we watch the 
march of events in a series of moving scenes until we 
reach the last and culminating bit of drama where Bene- 
detto lies upon his death-bed. Jeanne is bending over 
him to catch the last sigh of life: he holds the crucifix 
towards her, and she kisses it passionately ; his gyes close 
and a radiant smile lights up his face. 

The portrayal of the personality of Benedetto, his 
eager and uplifting faith, his human sympathy, his charm 
and gift of language, his gentleness and strength, dis- 





arm criticism. He appeals to one as a real person rather 
than as the creation of a modern novelist. But upon lay- 
ing the book aside certain questions arise. What kind of 
saint is Benedetto? A real one doubtless; but is he not 
a saint of the Middle Ages in a modern setting, and would 
such a man be a power in this twentieth century of ours ? 
The book opens (Chapter II.) with an account of a meet- 
ing of would-be reformers of the Church, a motley throng 
of priests and laymen presided over by the philosopher 
Giovanni Selva. It breaks up stormily, each one feeling 
their efforts at coalition to be a hopeless failure, and a 
murmur is heard: “ What we want is a saint.” The ques- 
tion is how far the saint provided by Fogazzaro would be 
likely to bring about a reformation. The mountain of 
Perfection is perhaps even harder to climb than ever, and 
disciples are not won as easily because the saint of 
to-day must win the intellect as well as the heart of man. 
To my mind the modern saint is far more likely to be 
found in the ranks of such men as Giovanni Selva, or of 
great doctors, men who combine high intellect with deep 
human sympathy. The modern saint must stir people up 
to live, not fast and see visions. 





A DISILLUSIONISED TORY. 
REMINISCENCES OF A CountTRY Po.iTiciAN. By John A. 
Bridges. London: T- Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. BripceEs 1s a Tory who has worked hard at local 
politics for many yedrs in Worcestershire and Shropshire, 
and it is clear from this book that he is beginning to 
wonder why he has worked so hard. He cannot get rid 
of the inveterate idea that Radicals have sinister aims 
and that they will stop at nothing to accomplish them. 
He speaks, for instance, of the “ blasphemous and filthy 
cartoons appealing only to the grossest ignorance” 
which now appear at election time, and he says 
that “these offences against manliness and the old English 
feeling have so far been entirely the work of the Radi- 
cals.” He must have been ill in bed or out of the country 
during the 1900 election; but that is by the way. When 
he complains of Radical cartoons he is thinking, no 
doubt, of those which referred to Chinese labour. But 
now listen to his own opinion of the results of the South 

African War: 
“Tf it had been earlier recognised that we were being 
asked to spend all those millions in order that a dozen or 


so of millionaires should eventuate into multi-millionaires, 
a little less enthusiasm might have served.” 


And again: 

“Even the plentiful supply of black labour has not 
found favour with the mine owners who persuaded the 
late Government of the necessity for the importation of 
the heathen Chinee.” 

These are the sentiments of a wicked pro-Boer, and they 
are exactly what the cartoons in question expressed in a 
different medium. Mr. Bridges is angry with Mr. Cham- 
berlain, not because he has any objection on principle to 
Protection, but because he was always sure it would ruin 
the Tories. He is angry with Mr. Balfour because he 
could not lead; and with the Tory magnates generally 
because they have done nothing for the country, disre- 
garded all good advice, and led their party to disaster. 
Yet he will not believe that any good can come of the 
Radicals. He is too old a Tory for that; and so he is 
naturally rather low in his mind. He has no illusions 
about the Tory defeat. He sees that the Conservative 
Party has ceased to be conservative, and that there is 
now no reason for its existence, except the office 
which it has lost. He thinks that the support of the 
clergy has done more harm than good both to the Tory 
Party and to the clergy themselves. The connection 
between Church and State, he says, has its weak points, 
“and the chief of these may have been that it caused the 
parson to look on himself as a politician to the neglect of 
the higher duties for which he had been appointed.” In 
fact, it is pretty clear that if Radicals would only cull 
themselves Tories Mr. Bridges would be a Radical. 
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FICTION. 


Ur Mistress Eve. By Howard Pease. London: Constable 
and Co. 1go00. 6s. 


A Dovs_e MarriaGe. By Lucas Cleeve. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1906. 6s. 

THE CaTTLe Baron’s Davcuter. By Harold Bindloss. Lon- 
don: John Long. 1906. 6s. 


RICHARD BaLbock. By Archibald Marshall. London: Alstoa 
Rivers. 1go0. 6s. 

Mr. Howarp Pease is known for his capital historical 
story of a Northumbrian’s advencure in Cromwell’s days, 
Magnus Sinclair, and he now follows it up with the sequel 
Mistress Eve, most of the scenes of which are pitched 
a lew years before the Restoration. ‘The advantage that 
Mr. Pease has over his rivals is that, knowing his locality 
ta roughly, he is enabled to draw very fresh and spirited 
pictures of old-time life on the southern Border, which are 
a pleasing change to the hackneyed inventions of the 
suburban school of historical novelists. Mr. Pease does 
indeed, tear us away finally from life at Appleby Castle, 
when he has safely despatched his terrible fanatic Atkin- 
son, of Mallerstang, and take us to London where his 
hero runs foul of the Duke of Buckingham, and gets 
nearly poinarded by hired bravoes. But what Londoner 
living was ever a match for a canny Northumbrian? Per- 
haps the best scene in the book is that where Geordie 
Nixon, the sturdy collier, gets the better of an “ I-talyan 
furrinor, and to show the reader what a racy tongue 
Geordie possesses, we had best quote his words: “ But 
wi’ this here I-talyan I cannot wait nor put off. Day an’ 
neet I've been in Hell till 1 could pay him for his impit- 
tence; an’, by gox! Ive laid the nets for kim. I've 
birdlimed him noo. Craft for craft, says I to myself; 
Geordie against ‘Mucklebelly,’ and aal my brass, aal my 
wages for a year against ‘Mucklebelly’ when it comes to 
close quarters, for there isn't a dram of fight in him—a 
white-livered furrinor crammed wi’ viciousness—a proper 
toad.” “A white-livered furrinor crammed wi’ viciousness ’ 
is a phrase worth remembering. Geordie heaves the wretched 
“Mucklebelly ” through an open casement, and when the 
latter breaks his neck Geordie merely remarks senten- 
tiously, “ He’s dune,” in true Northumbrian fashion. 


We all know the situation in fiction, where the long- 
lost husband turns up years afterwards under a new name, 
and on his wife failing to recognise him remarries her, 
only confessing who he is when she puts some inconve- 
nient question. We have always sympathised very much 
with the wife in this perplexing situation, as it seems a 
sort of cheat which no self-respecting woman could ever 
forgive. Lucas Cleeve, however, improves on the original 
version by making each party in the  re-marriage 
fail to recognise his former partner! It needs the fine 
daring of a woman novelist to stretch to this, assuming 
indeed that neither Clifford Yelverton nor Lucille were 
suffering from softening of the brain. Lucas Cleeve, how- 
ever, obviously holds that the thrill is the thing to aim at 
in fiction, and with feminine inconsequence she cannot 
let her magnificent hero, Clifford Yelverton, rest, after 
he has deserted his humdrum little wife, till he is at her 
feet again, thirsting for her love. Of course she doesn’t 
recognise him, or he her, and both the man and woman 
feel spasms of remorse and wild delight when they think 
they have got each a fresh mate. Lucille is cer- 
tainly a woman out of the common, for she declares that 
she needs no new clothes for her wedding when her ex- 
husband whispers that he “ will deck her with flowers.” 
“So might an Arab woo his bride beneath some primeval 
oasis . . . where strange shrubs gleamed in a moon- 
light that was almost hot.” The moonlight of Earl’s 
Court is, we believe, hotter than in the desert, and we do 
not quite see the point of wooing a bride beneath a 
primeval oasis, unless, indeed, the Arabs, like the charac- 
ters in the Dormouse’s tale in Alice in Wonderland, live 
at the bottom of a treacle well; but perhaps these and 
similar details help to strengthen the thrill which A 
Double Marriage undoubtedly communicates. 





In The Cattle Baron's Daughter Mr. Bindloss has 
written a very spirited tale of the struggle of the Cali- 
fornian ranchers of the old school to keep out the flowing 
tide of small farmers who came to take up the prarie 
land on the Government’s allocation. The men who own 
the cattle lands combine to freeze out “the home- 
steaders,” and, being in the land of Freedom, they spare 
no persuasions, from the horsewhip to incendiarism, 
to scare the settlers off their settlements. The hero of 
the tale, Larry Grant, espouses the homesteaders’ cause 
against the gracetul, insolent, and malevolent rancher, 
Clavering. Why is it, we wonder, that the Anglo-Saxon 
writer so often endows his villain with an easy gracetul- 
ness? Is it because he distrusts what he himselt so ob- 
viously lacks? or is it because honesty goes with an un- 
comely rigidity of moral purpose and bodily pose? Larry 
has all the talents and all the virtues. He not only 
outwits his enemies when they are bent on train-wreck- 
ing, etc., but by his daring he wins the love of the great 
cattle baron’s daughter, Hetty Torrance. There are 
many striking adventurous situations, vividly described, in 
which the graceful and insolent Clavering always comes 
out second best, and this is perhaps why we do not sym- 
pathise sufficiently with the manly hero who represents 
the cause of progress against the conservative cattle 
barons who deny the right of access of the people to the 
soil. 

Mr. Marshall’s Richard Baldock is so good that at 
first it is not easy to discover why it does not leave a 
stronger effect on the mind. It must be, we think, be- 
cause the author has attempted to do too much in his 
space. The three characters, the Rev. John Baldock, the 
bigoted father, Meaking, the young energetic business 
man, and Mrs. Moggeridge, the rich widow, are all capi- 
tally drawn, and to trace fully their influence on Richard's 
development would need a readjustment of the scope of 
the narrative, which deals with the first twenty-five years 
of the hero's life. The sketch of Meaking, the good- 
natured, coarse-grained, commercial-minded friend, is 
most convincing and full of insight, and we suggest to Mr. 
Marshall that he should take up again this character in a 
sequel, and show us the world through Meaking’s eyes. 
For the latter is a type really representative and signifi- 
cant of the whole trend of our commercialised society. 
Meaking is Everyman, and it is a little curious that all 
our modern novelists have passed him by, and not sought 
to analyse the powerful influence he exercises in every 
department. Meaking is, so to say, public opinion, and 
since Mr. Marshall has realised so fully his force, it is a 
pity that he should not paint the man’s portrait at full 
length. If not, Mr. Wells will probably pounce on him, 
and show us his significance on both sides of the Atlantic, 
for America has him, too, in his most terrible forms. 


Phabe of the White Farm. By May Crommelin. 
(London: John Long. 6s.) Miss Crommelin is never 
at a loss in the telling of an attractive tale, and her 
characters are in every case so life-like that one follows 
the winding of their careers with real interest. Phoebe 
of the White Farm is as likeable a heroine as her pre- 
decessors, and her path leads through many vicissitudes 
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before we leave her the happy mistress of the homestead 
from which she was so long exiled. When circumstance 
compels her to take service as lady’s-maid, the custody 
of the priceless Cunningham pearls, which accompany 
their owner everywhere, falls to her lot, and as these pearls 
are the aim of a clever and persistent gang of thieves 
Phoebe’s charge is attended with dangers and difficulties 
which it takes all her wit to circumvent- Her own father, 
a once-famous burglar and ex-convict, is leader of the 
gang, and the mysterious and bewildering schemes by 
which he endeavours to make Phcebe betray her trust— 
first by cajolery, then by force—lend an excitement to the 
plot which is well maintained to the last chapter. 

Joseph Vance. By William De Morgan. (London: 
Heinemann, 6s.) There have been many fiction-writers 
who have followed, more or less, in the traditions of 
Dickens, but these have in general succeeded in copying 
his mannerisms rather than his method, with the result 
that their work reflects only those qualities of the novelist 
which are most easily imitable. Mr. De Morgan’s book 
is of the school of Dickens in so far that he has set about 
the task, which few novelists nowadays care to attempt, of 
giving the detailed history of a life composed chiefly of 
small happenings. Joseph Vance is a human document, 
and impresses one as a close study from life itself. The 
humour is too dry to have been invented, the satire too 
delicate. And the sadness of the book, too, is the sad- 
ness of life, the tragedy that arises from mistake. One 
feels the force of circumstance working behind the char- 
acters, the resistless social law of sowing and reaping. A 
finely-written work which deserves to stand high above 
the average output of fiction. 

A MotorCar Divorce. By Louise Closser Hale. 
(London: Duckworth. 6s.)—No less an authority than 
George Meredith and his ten-year marriage theory, as 
discussed in a woman’s debating society, inspire Mrs. 
John Ward with the idea of a divorce, and how an auto 
mobile trip through Italy and France may be utilised to 
bring this about is’ best described by herself in the open- 
ing chapter of this thoroughly delightful volume. With 
just sufficient plot to sustain the interest, were this 
needed, the book is an enjoyable account of a Continental] 
holiday spent in a motor-car, told with all am American 
woman’s keen sense of humour. This saving grace 
scarcely deserts the heroine and narrator, even in that 

moment when she believes the husband whom she 

-d to be rid of has the callousness to fall in love with 

one else, and the ‘gradual untangling of the com- 

tions which begin almost with their entry into Italy, 

‘s a story which will appeal to motorists and non- 

rists alike. Needless to say, the divorce never takes 

», and it scarcely needed even the final thrilling inci- 

of their trip to prove to John Ward's wife the foolish- 

of the ten-year contract in their own case. Some 
ming colour drawings by Walter Hale add to the 
ctiveness of the book. 

Reflections of a Householder. By E. H. Lacon Wat- 

(London: Brown Langham. 3s. 6d.) Mr. Watson 
a very pleasant style, and has an infallible method 
iteresting the reader. He talks of the simple facts 
ife, thinking nothing foreign which concerns the 
n-in-the-street at home, and makes us all sympathisers 
use he describes so charmingly our own foibles, 
cares, and habits. The humour is very delicate, but it 
is surely there, and if we must grumble at all in this 
respect, it is perhaps on behalf of Phyllis. She evi- 
dently has her troubles with the householder, but still 
at times she comes nobly by her own. How the case of 
Jock reminds us of that old not yet forgotten sore! 
Banished to us for the same crime—sheep killing—our 
canine guest promptly repaid our hospitality by the 
slaughter of a much-loved cat. It is some compensation 
in such cases to know that our everyday troubles may 
become literature, and that the things common to all— 
the commonplace—may yet inspire the literary artist, and 
may, in his hands, by gentle humour, look less sordid 
and more interesting than they sometimes seem. 


————ee 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Easy Money. 


Lombard Street has had an ample supply of credit 
this week and short loans have generally ruled about 
2 per cent. For advances over the Stock Exchange 
Settlement and the end of the month the charge has 
been 2} per cent. or even more, and it is highly pro- 
bable that next week will see a considerable tightening 
of rates, and the way in which discounts are mair- 
tained is an indication that cheap money is not antici- 
pated in the near future. As a matter of fact, the 
market is rather poor than otherwise. The Bank 
return shows a decline of nearly 2} millions in 
“Other” deposits, partly owing to the repayment of 
£612,000 to the Bank, but mainly owing to the 
accumulation of funds by the Treasury, Public Deposits 
being up 41,878,000. The reserve has gained a trifle 
through a contraction of £162,000 in the note circula- 
tion, but it is still nearly a million below last year’s 
figure. The Treasury gathered in over three millions 
last week, in addition to the two millions of bills pre- 
viously paid off and now reissued, while an additional 
half million will be tendered for next week. This, of 
course, has helped to keep discount rates firm, but 
apart from that the market has an uneasy feeling that 
there may be trouble in the autumn, and New York is 
so eager to secure gold that quite fancy prices have 
been paid for one or two parcels of the metal. 


DEMORALISED MARKETS. 


The Stock Exchange goes from bad to worse and 
this week there has been a continuance of the persistent 
liquidation which has had such a depressing influence for 
some time past. There cannot be much doubt that 
this is the result of the troubles connected with the last 
Settlement, which, however, have not been openly 
acknowledged, and probably several firms, as a conse- 
quence, rest under a suspicion which may not be 
justified. It would be far better in the long run for all 
concerned if the practice of ‘‘ helping over” firms in 
difficulties were strenuously discouraged, for the liqui- 
dation which follows protracts the agony and prevents 
the return of confidence. At the present time there 
is a very strong suspicion that one or two big 
finance houses are in some danger, and certainly 
the amount of selling recently points to the liquida- 
tion of big holdings. One of the weakest spots during 
the last few days is the scrip of the last Russian loan. 
It has fallen to 5} discount, whereas the much larger 
French portion is no more than 2 discount. It looks 
as though the underwriters or other large interests 
connected with the issue here had “ bitten off 
more than they can chew”—to use an expressive 
Yankeeism ; and it appears to be certain that the 
public did not take to the loan so kindly as was made 
to appear at the time. Whether the position will lead 
to serious trouble is uncertain, but the losses to 
some people must be very heavy and may easily 
prove crippling. This fall in Russians, following 
a serious reaction in Yankees and the tremendous drop 
in Kaffirs, must impose a severe strain even on the 
wealthiest firms, and I am afraid the banks are 
carrying more of the load than they have any business 
to. 


Home Raitway Divipenps. 


As a rule these are fully up to expectations, and in 
one or two cases even better than had been looked for, 
but they have entirely failed to give the market any 
impetus. In fact they seem to have mainly had the 
effect of inducing the closing of commitments for the 
rise. The Brighton pays 3} per cent., the same as last 
year, although the market was rather looking for a 
reduction. The Great Eastern declares 1} per cent. 
against 14 per cent. and carries forward about £6,000 
more than last time. The City and South London 
raises its distribution from 2 to 2} per cent. and the 
Central London announces the usual 4 per cent. The 
Tilbury provided the only serious disappointment, its 
rate being reduced from 4 to 3} per cent., but £4,759 
is carried forward, against £1,134. The Metropolitan 
was not expected to do well, and no surprise was 
caused by the cutting down of its dividend from 2} to 
14 per cent. On the whole, however, the announce- 
ments must be regarded as very satisfactory. 


WERNHER-BEIT INTERESTS. 

The death of Mr. Alfred Beit did not disturb 
markets in the slightest degree. It was known that 
he had been in poor health for some time and, although 
nothing serious was expected at the moment, the 
announcement created little surprise. Moreover, it 
was understood that all arrangements had been made 
in view of such a contingency and that no holdings 
would have to be thrown on the market. But it may 
be of interest to set out the list of South African ven- 
tures which the firm controls or has large interests in. 





It is significant and suggestive : 


African Ventures Syndicate 


Angelo Deep 
Bantjes Consolidated 
Bonanza 
Booysens Estate 
City and Suburban 
City Deep 
Concordia 
Consolidated Main Reef 
Crown Deep 
Crown Reet 
Driefontein Deep 
Durban Roodepoort Deep 
Fast Rand Proprietary 
East Roodepoort Deep 
Ferreira Deep 
Ferreira 
French Rand 
Geldenhuis Deep 
Glen Deep 
Glyun’s Lydenburg 
Henry Nourse 
Hercules Syndicate 
Heriot 

ubilee 

umpers Deep 

umpers 

upiter 

lip Deep 
Klipriversburg Estate 
Knight Central 
Knight’s Deep 
Knight’s (Witwatersrand) 
Langlaagte Deep 
Main Reef Deep 
Main Reef East 
Main Reef West 


| Modder Extension 
| Modderfontein, New 
| Nigei 
| Nourse Deep 
| Paarl Central 
| Rand Mines 
Rand Mines Deep 
| Rand Victoria East 
Rand Victoria Mines 
| Robinson Central Deep 
Robinson 
Rose Deep 
Salisbury 
Simmer and Jack East 
| Simmer and Jack West 
South City 
| South Deeps 
| South Geldenhuis Deep 
| South Knight's 
, South Nourse 
South Rand 
| South Rose Deep 
| South Wolhuter 
| Suburban Deep 
| Transvaal Consolidated Land 
Transvaal Mining Estate 
Turf Mines 
Turffontein Estate 
| Village Deep 
| Village Main Reef 
Vogelstruis Consolidated Deep 
| Wemmer 
| West Roodepoort Deep 
| Windsor 
| Wolhuter Deep 
| Wolhuter 





Mr. Beit was a life governor of De Beers, vice-pre- 
sident of the Chartered Company, and a director of the 
Beira Railway, the Mashonaland Railway, the Rhode- 
sian Railways, the Rhodesian Railways Trust, the 
Central Mining and Investment Corporation, the Con- 
solidated Bultfontein Mine, and the H. F. Company. 





